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One very interesting trade 
custom is the idea of holding 
machinery together by means of 
nuts and bolts which can’t be reached 
or moved by any of the tools you 
happen to have. In defiance of this, 
and following their usual policy of 
making man’s lot a lot easier, Accles & 
Pollock have invented a new type of 
wrench for tubular box spanners. The 
wrench has no_ ratchets, provides 
powertul leverage even in very limited 
working space, and makes no call on 
a mechanic’s vocabulary except tor the 
purpose of persuading the boss to place 


the initial order. 


‘MINOR’ Set 1 APOLLO ‘ Silentgrip’ Wrench, 
with 8 *Kromo’ Tubular Spanner pieces for 
fh” tot Bolt diameter Price 52/3d 





* MAJOR’ Set (illustrated) 1 APOLLO ‘Silentgrip’ 
Wrench, with 8‘ Kromo’ Tubular Spanner pieces w*% 
for 4° t0 1° Bolt diameter Price 72/6d —~ 


ACCLES & POLLOCK, 


OLDBURY BIRMINGHAM 


Makers and manipulators of seamless tubes in stainless and other steels 
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Every Jaguar is a full five-seater de luxe car of 
high performance. Many detailed improvements 
including air-conditioning have been incorporated 
and each model is still the finest value obtainable. 
14 litre Saloon £535. ome Tax £149°7:°3 
(Special Equipment Model £570. P.T. £159 * 1° 8) 
23 litre Saloon £695. Purchase Tax £193: 16° | 


34 litre Saloon £775. Purchase Tax £216°0°7 


THE FINEST CAR OF ITS CLASS IN THE WORLD 


JAGUAR CARS LIMITED, COVENTRY (Previously S.S. Cars Ltd.) 
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Dry rot is @ menace 


Its prevention and cure has always been of high priority, but 
the existing shortage of timber makes the need for Solignum 
imperative. For over 40 years Solignum has been used for 
the protection of woodwork against dry-rot and decay. It 
destroys the dry-rot fungus wherever Solignum is brought 
into contact and also gives complete immunity against attack. 


Solignum is also used all over the world for the protection of 
timber against attack by white ant, wood-borers and other 
destructive insects. But it must be Solignum—applied by 
brush coating, spray-gun or by dipping. 


SOLIGNUM LTD., Donington House, Norfolk St., Strand, W.C.2 
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THE UNCROWNED KING OF THIRTY-FIVE 


On the afternoon of June 13, King Umberto of Italy, who succeeded to the 
throne on the abdication of his father, King Vittorio Emmanuele III., on May 9, 
left Italy by air on his way to Lisbon. The decision to do so followed the 
statement of the Council of Ministers that the referendum decision was already 
in force and that a temporary régime existed under Signor de Gasperi as Head 
of the State. Five hours after his departure there was made public a statement 


' 


DAYS’ REIGN: UMBERTO IL OF ITALY. 


by Umberto in which he protested against the illegality of the Government's 


action. “I leave the soil of my country,"’ he said, 


Italians from new griefs and new pains.’’ Vittorio 
was proclaimed King of Italy in 1860; Umberto I. 
Emmanuele II1., 1900-46. (Reproduced from a chalk 
the Quirinal Palace at Rome by Major S. Morse Brown.) 


Emmanuele II. of 


study drawn from 








“in the hope of saving 


Savoy 
reigned 1878-1900; Vittorio 


life 


in 
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AND HIS SUPPORTERS. 








ITALY BECOMES A REPUBLIC: KING UMBERTO 
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BIDDING FAREWELL TO THE CHILDREN OF ROME: \ \ FAREWELL TO ITALY: KING UMBERTO WAVING 

\ A ’ 

A A PHOTOGRAPH OF KING UMBERTO IN THE TROUBLED \ \ FROM THE AIRCRAFT IN WHICH HE LEFT CIAMPINO \, 

\ DAYS BETWEEN THE REFERENDUM AND HIS \ \ AIRPORT FOR BARCELONA EN ROUTE FOR PORTUGAL, 

A "s 


DEPARTURE FOR PORTUGAL. Ny WHERE HE LANDED ON JUNE I4. “ii, ” 





\, MARSHAL BADOGLIO, DEEPLY MOVED, LEAVING THE ? 
j) ROYAL PALACE AT ROME, AFTER PAYING A FARE- \\ 
\ VISIT ON JUNE 6, FOLLOWING THE RESULT \ 
OF THE REFERENDUM. mn 
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N June 2 the first free 
elections for twenty- 

five years were held in Italy. 
The voters had not only to 
elect a Parliament, but also 
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to decide whether they 
wished the Monarchy to 
remain or to establish a 
Republic. On June 5 the 


Premier, Signor de Gasperi, 
called at the Quirinal Palace 
in Rome to inform King 
Umberto that in the 
referendum 12,183,000 votes 
had been cast for a Republic 


and 


10,640,000 


for 


the 


Monarchy, though these 
figures were not quite com- 
plete. The North of Italy 
had voted overwhelmingly 
for a Republic, while the 
south, including the islands, 
had a majority of 2,500,000 
for the Monarchy. On 
June 5 Queen Marie Jose, 
with her children, went by 
air to Naples, where the 
following day they embarked 
in the Italian cruiser Luigi di 
Savoia, Duca degli Abruzzi, 
which sailed for Lisbon, 
arriving on June 9. This 
was the ship which took 
King Victor Emmanuel to 
Egypt. The result of the 
referendum was _ accepted 
calmly by the nation as a 
whole, though there was 
rioting in Naples and demon- 
strations in the Republican 




















MONARCHIST RIOTERS IN THE STREETS OF NAPLES, DEMONSTRATING AND CARRYING FLAGS OF THE HOUSE OF SAVOY ON JUNE II, DURING 
WHEN KING UMBERTO WAS CONTESTING THE GOVERNMENT'S PROCLAMATION 





Continued opposite. 


OF THE END’ OF THE MONARCHY, \ 
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\ DISEMBARKING IN PORTUGAL ON JUNE 9: KING UMBERTO’S FAMILY, (RIGHT) 2 Jaco wena juinisaieentnnutonninaeemeens 4 
THE QUEEN LEADING PRINCESS MARIA BEATRICE; (CENTRE, R. AND L.) PRINCE \ \y STANDING BY TO TAKE KING UMBERTO’S FAMILY TO PORTUGAL: THE ITALIAN 

\ VITTORIO EMMANUELE AND PRINCESS MABTA PIA ; (LOOKING BACK, LEFT) PRINCESS } ; CRUISER LUIGS DI SAVOIA, DUCA DEGLI ABRUSZ/ IN NAPLES HARBOUR \ 

MARIA GABRIELLA. . 
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ITALY BECOMES A REPUBLIC: THE TEMPORARY HEAD 
OF STATE, AND DEMONSTRATIONS IN THE NORTH. 
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north at Turin and Milan, 
and in Rome. On June 10 
the first President of the 
Supreme Court of Cassation 
proclaimed the results of 
the referendum in the Hall 
of the She Wolf at Monte- 
citorio; the majority was 
given as 1,983,862. Signor 
de Gasperi then drove to the 
Quirinal and presented the 
official report to the King, 
who criticised the procedure 
adopted and demanded a 
postponement of the pro- 
clamation of the Republic. 
As the King refused to cede 
his powers to a temporary 
Head of the State until the 
position was clarified, the 
atmosphere became _ tense 
and there were further 
Monarchist riots in Naples 
and Republican demonstra- 
tions in the big cities. On 
June 12 the Council of 
Ministers announced that a 
temporary régime existed, 
with Signor de Gasperi as 
Head of the State pending 
the meeting of the Con- 
stituent Assembly, and 
therefore the next day King 
Umberto left his country by 

air for Lisbon. 
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A BANNER OF THE 
FIRST ITALIAN REPUBLIC OF 1860 BEING ERECTED OVER THE SPEAKERS’ STAND IN THE PIAZZA 
BEFORE THE PROCEEDINGS OPENED. 
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"y A VIEW OF THE CROWD IN THE PIAZZA DEL DUOMO, MILAN, ANNOUNCING THE RESULT OF THE NATIONAL REFERENDUM IN ROME: SIGNOR ROMITA, MINISTER 
WHICH GATHERED TO ACCLAIM THE REPUBLIC. OF THE INTERIOR, SURROUNDED BY AN EAGER CROWD, READS OUT THE FIGURES, 
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DID not see the Victory Parade ; and the broadcast 
commentary of it, unlike that of the Jubilee of 
King George V., to which I listened, was not, so far 


as I was concerned, very satisfactory. The 
expectation and climax of the passing 
of a single carriage is inevitably so 
much easier to convey over the micro- 
phone than the march of a long, miscel- 
laneous procession that takes a couple 
of hours to go by the recorder. A 
Shakespeare himself could scarcely hope 
to evoke drama out of anything, how- 
ever important, so inherently monoton- 
ous in sound, and to focus a blind man’s 
attention on it. For until television is 
in every home a listener, it should be 
remembered, is a blind man, and, like 
the Speaker of the House of Commons, 
has only eyes to see as he is commanded. 

Yet though I thereby missed the 
greatness of the occasion, I had the good 
fortune to see something of the great 
Victory Camp in Kensington Gardens. 
I never entered it, having no pass to 
admit me, but perhaps I appreciated it 
the more for this limitation on my 
freedom. For as a result, the great camp 
possessed from the start a mystery and a 
romance for me which it might not other- 
wise have had. I saw it as a small boy 
saw the beckoning but unattainable wings 
of a theatre, and peered the more eagerly 
because only my imagination could enter it. 

And what a camp it was !—the most 
exciting camp, I am tempted to think, 
that ever was in London. In its early 
days, before it took shape, I was a great 
enemy of it, for every morning when I 
took my prematutinal walk I found my 
path through the Gardens barred at some 
new point by coils of wire, new-dug 
trenches or untidy-looking lorries. After 
six years of war it seemed little short of 
a national disaster that the spring-time 
beauty of the Royal Parks—so long 
marred by gun-sites, shelters and Army 
huts—should be defaced by a further 
reminder of war. Only after the military 
arrived to take possession did I become a 
convert. For then the untidiness, ugliness 
and apparent inefficiency that seemed 
to mark the unhurried efforts’ of 
the civil authorities—I say seemed, 
for | am probably doing them an injus- 
tice—became succeeded by an orderliness, 
an efficiency, a despatch, and even by 
an unexpected beauty that entirely 
conquered me. The whole purpose of 
the camp and of the Victory Parade 
suddenly became plain, not through the 
unconvincing words of some _ official 
announcement, but in a language which 
needed no letters and whose message 
was as obvious as the sun for anyone 
who knew something of our country’s 
history. I ought to have realised it 
before, for I had worked on the fringes 
of the fighting forces throughout the war 
and had again and again been astonished 
and moved by the way in which they 
turned adversity, hardship and destruc- 
tion into something not unpossessed of 
spiritual grandeur. And here they were, 
where I had anticipated only ugliness 
and a display of synthetic rejoicing amid 
poverty, drabness and want, transmuting 
our old, grey London for a few fugitive 
June days to a rew significance and 
beauty. As long as I live I shall remem- 
ber those days—the forest of tents under 
the chestnuts; the sound of martial 
music, now gay, now stirring, floating 
like a dream out of the past—or the 
future—down the deserted Row or across 
the Serpentine; above all, the men, 


drawn from all over the world, who, with their invisible 
comrades, had made the spectacle possible and were 
It was the realisation of what 


now its crowning glory. 


By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


these men were—visible in every line of their bearing, 
so unassumingly proud, so soldierly,. so inherently 
kindly and decent—and of all they had passed through 











N THE TRIAL OF GENERAL MIHAILOVITCH IN BELGRADE. \ 
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GIVING EVIDENCE WHICH APPEARED TO IMPLICATE THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT : 


GENERAL 


MIHAILOVITCH IN THE WITNESS-BOX AT HIS TRIAL, WHERE HE STOOD 
ACCUSED OF 


** COUNTLESS WAR CRIMES.” 














My 


JUDGES AT THE TRIAL OF GENERAL MIHAILOVITCH, FORMER YUGOSLAV WAR | 


MINISTER AND CHETNIK LEADER: (FROM !. TO R.) LIEUT.-COLONEL MILIJA 
LAKOVIC ; COLONEL MIHAILO DJORDJEVIC; AND LIEUT.-COLONEL MIHAIL JANOVIC. 


The trial of General Mihailovitch, former Yugoslav War Minister and leader of the Chetniks during 
the German occupation, opened in Belgrade on June 10. The main charges against him were: 
Raising the Chetnik organisation known as “ the Yugoslav Army ‘in the Homeland,” and using it 
to stifle the struggle for liberation of the people of lavia ; and committing “ countless war 
crimes.” judges were wartime members of Marshal Tito’s forces. In the witness-box General 
Mihailovitch appeared to implicate the British Government by stating that a British Colonel Bailey 
told him in 1942 to “ wipe out the Partisans,” and that a Captain Hudson knew that his Chetniks 
and the Germans had co-operated against the Partisans and had not protested. Both of these 
officers have denied the statements attributed to them by General Mihailovitch, and on June 12 
the British Chargé d’Affaires in Belgrade presented a Note to the Yugoslav Assistant Minister of 
ares Affairs protesting against these charges being made publicly before the British Government 
had been asked to comment on them, and asking for documentary evidence to be supplied. 


\ 





in conquest over their own weaker natures to become 
what they were, that made a spectator’s heart leap. 
That and the sense of the greatness of an Empire that 








could bring so many men of so many races together 
in voluntary service to an ideal so upright, humane 
and salutary to the world’s well-being and freedom. 


Barrie called courage ‘‘the lovely 
virtue.” Watching the Royal Marines 
performing their traditional regimental 
ritual in the Park a day or so before the 
parade, the playwright’s choice of that 
strange adjective seemed completely justi- 
fied. As that perfect discipline—so steely, 
yet somehow so elastic and delicate, as if 
devised by a superhuman wisdom for 
the deck of a crowded ship in which any- 
thing might happen and at any moment— 
was enacted in its outward and visible 
form, and as that glorious band of 
drums and brass threaded, as it played, 
its intricate pattern, the whole vista of 
the regiment’s long history lay spread 
befbre one. And because of its beauty— 
the highest beauty of all, the beauty 
of noble character and noble action— 
one watched it through a mist of tears. 
Before one passed, benind those blue 
and crimson marching forms, an unend- 
ing succession of the brave and true: of 
men, gentle and rough alike, who had been 
true to their faith and their comrades 
and had died, in this and many other 
wars, in pursuance of that faith. Is 
anything in life, I found myself asking, 
so well worth the doing as the voluntary 
renunciation of it and of its hopes and 

“desires at the call of duty ? And what 
association of men could be more moving 
in its beauty than one whose whole 
purpose is to breed and foster the readiness 
and capacity in free men to make such 
sacrifices ? As one stood on the grassy 
slope of the Cockpit, one was seeing so 
much more than the marching figures 
below. One was seeing a thousand years 
of history: was standing, as Newton 
said, on dead men’s shoulders. And 
many of those dead men were the men 
whose blood ran in my veins, and in 
the veins of every English man and 
woman watching there. 

It apparently ran, too, in the veins of 
my dog—a rough-haired English terrier— 
for whenever the bands struck up he 
barked loudly and joyously. The fleeting 
moments which I could steal from my 
work to watch the pageantry rehearsing 
in the Park were checkered by the con- 
stant necessity of trying to quiet the 
tumultuous passions stirred by the whole 
business in my dog’s heart. He was, no 
doubt, to be excused, for his master’s 
excitement was probably infectious. Once, 
before breakfast, he found himself running 
wildly by the latter’s side down half the 
length of the Row in order to reach the 
entrance to the camp before a magnificently 
caparisoned Indian band, marching with 
the dignity of a hundred Mogul Emperors, 
had time to disappear into the shady, 
invisible interior. What can these warriors, 
if their eyes strayed so far to the right, 
have made of a bald, middle-aged English- 
man racing towards them out of the east, 
with a frantic terrier capering and barking 
by his side, and then standing, breathless 
and perspiring, by the road’s side to raise 
his shabby hat to their colours! It must 
have seemed not the least of the many 
curious episodes of the final stage of the 
long march that began for them so long 
ago in the Egyptian Desert. And what, 
one wonders, must they have thought of 
the English June weather? I am glad 
to think that at that moment, as at a few 
others in their watery, shivering sojourn 
in our midst, a ray of sunlight pierced 
the clouds, and slanted through the trees 


to lend enchantment to a London which had survived 
the blitz but had almost lost 
Civilian spit-and-polish in the deadly process. 


its last vestiges of 


N.B.—Reproductions and quotations from “ The Illustrated London News” of One Hunprep Years Aco will, in fudure, be given from time to time. 
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THE SITE OF A CRIME THAT SHOCKED 
THOUSANDS OF PIL 


THE SCENE AT THE UNVEILING OF A MEMORIAL AT MARTLESHAM, SUFFOLK, 
TO 72 AMERICAN AIRMEN STATIONED THERE DURING THE WAR. 

A party of American airmen flew over from Germany to take part in the unveiling 

ceremony, on June 13, of a memorial at Martlesham Airfield, near Ipswich, to 72 American 

flying men who lost their lives while operating from the airfield. Subscribed for by the 

villagers, the memorial was dedicated by the R . Jagoe, Chaplain-in-Chief of the 


ev. J. 
R.A.F., and unveiled by Lord Stradbroke. | oe Lieutenant of Suffolk. 
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THE WORLD: THE SCENE AT 
TOOK PART IN THE COMMEMORATION OF 
OF THE CZECHOSLOVAKIAN VILLAGE 


LIDICE ON JUNE I0, WHEN 
THE FOURTH ANNIVERSARY 
BY THE GERMANS. 


RIMS 


OF THE DESTRUCTION 


THE. TATE 
CENTURY TO 


GALLERY . EXHIBITION 
THE PRESENT DAY. 


THE KING AND QUEEN EXAMINING A CANVAS AT 


OF AMERICAN PAINTING FROM THE EIGHTEENTH 

On June 13 the King and Queen attended a private view of the exhibition of paintings by American 

artists at the Tate Gallery, where their Majesties are seen examining a canvas, “Death of Major Pierson,” 

by John S. Copley (1737-1815). With the King and Queen are Mr. John Rothenstein (left), Director of 

the Gallery, and Mr. John Walker (right), Chief Curator of the Washington Art Gallery and chairman of 
the committee which chose the paintings. (See pages 688-689") 
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BATTLE OF NARVIK, 
CEMETERY 
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GENERAL BETHOUART, COMMANDED FRENCH 

PLACING A WREATH THE TOMB OF FALLEN 

On May 28, the sixth anniversary of the Battle of Narvik, French Chasseurs took part in a ceremony 

of unveiling a granite memoria! stone overlooking the scene of the battle and bearing the \inscription : 
France. To her sons and thew brothers-in-arms who fell gloriously in Norway. N ik 1940 
On the same day, General Marie Emile Bethouart, who commanded the French Fo Narvik 
visited Narvik Cemetery to place a wreath on the tomb of French troops who fell attle 
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“‘DIPLOMATIC HISTORY, 1713-1933” and “CONFUSION OF FACES.” * 


ERE are two historical books, each of them 

summarising certain aspects of history, and 

each prompted by the spectacle of the contemporary 
welter. 


An Appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


N.B.—The illustrations on this page are not from the book. 


cede to them the Ile de Vache, and Russian agents 
were reported in Colombia, but Canning took little 
notice of all this, for he held that it was only with 


of the Tsar’s representative at Washington, that 
went far to promote the formulation of the Monroe 
Doctrine.” 

Amongst follies, the greatest. Sir Charles records, 





Sir Charles Petrie’s runs more on academic lines { 
than the other. His job, and he does it with 


A NOTABLE ABBEY WEDDING ATTENDED 
BY THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


} and with pertinent comment, is our missing the 
chance of breaking up the Prussian Empire (a 
“ thing only fifty years old, and made by force) 





clarity, sense and order, is the exposition of political 
facts, and as a rule he leaves the reader to make 
his own commentary and his own deductions as to 
the deeper forces underlying those facts. The 
panorama is not an edifying one. Somebody (it 
might have been Gibbon) said that history was 
“the record of the crimes and follies of man- 
kind.’’ There is always a reason for them, but 
seldom an excuse. Geographical factors play a 
dominant part: but they work in conjunction 
with the Seven Deadly Sins. Perhaps the most 
notable crimes in this record were the Partitions 
of Poland: they were certainly the most cynical. 
Nothing could be more revolting than Catherine’s 
remark, when the preparations were being made : 
she supported Poniatowski’s claim to the Polish 
throne because he “ had least right of all and 
must therefore feel more indebted to Russia than 
anyone else,”’ and she carried it through by moving 
Russian troops into Poland, and inducing Frederick 
of Prussia to exercise pressure on the other frontier. 
When the last dissection had been completed her 
successor made a secret agreement with Prussia and 
Austria “ recognising ‘the necessity of abolishing 
everything which may recall the memory of the 
existence of the Kingdom of Poland,’ and pledged 
themselves never to include such a designation 
amongst their various territorial titles.’ They 
reckoned without their Poles, and were not the last 
to do it. There is a strangely contemporary ring 
about Sir Charles’s account of the Situation in 1791. 
‘‘The unfortunate Poles were experiencing to the 
full the consequences of what had happened in 
1772. Their country, or what was left of it, had 
become to all intents and purposes a dependency 
of Russia, whose troops were quartered in Poland 
and whose ambassador was as powerful at Warsaw 
as is the British Resident at the court of some 





petty Indian prince. Such being the case, there ae 4 
THE WEDDING OF THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND AND LADY \ considered herself absolved: the French lost both 


ELIZABETH MONTAGU-DOUGLAS-SCOTT: THE BRIDE AND BRIDE- 
GROOM LEAVING WESTMINSTER ABBEY AFTER THE CEREMONY. 


not unnaturally grew up a most violent antipathy \ 
to Russia and all her works, combined with a \ 
conviction that internal reforms of the N 





after the last war. ‘As for the Treaty of 
Versailles itself, one of its greatest weaknesses 
was that the Allies, in opposition to their own 
interests, carried the work of Bismarck to its 
logical conclusion and completed the unification of 
Germany. The strongest centrifugal force lay in 
the dynasties which ruled the various kingdoms 
and duchies, and which were always restive 
under the tutelage of Berlin; yet the German 
people were deliberately encouraged to over- 
throw their ruling houses, to many of which 
they were deeply attached, as the price of 
peace, and so the last obstacle to a_ unified 
Reich was removed by those most concerned in 
its retention. 

‘‘ This was to follow the precedent of Napoleon 
rather than that of Louis XIV. Once the 
dynasties had gone there was no reason for the 
continued existence of their former dominions 
as separate units, and so the way was cleared 
for that complete Prussianisation of Germany 
which was to be the outstanding accomplishment 
of the Nazi régime. Few voices, it is true, were 
raised at the time against this mistaken policy, 
though Jacques Bainville crystallised the situation 
when he said that the war was lost in the first 
clause of the Peace Treaty, in that the settlement 
should not have been made with Germany as 
a whole, but rather that there should have 
been separate treaties, with Prussia, Bavaria, 
Saxony and the other states which had composed 
the Hohenzollern Empire.” But the French 
Government itself at least wanted a separate 
Rhineland State: and only ceased to press for 
it when it was given a guarantee against 
German aggression by Britain and the United 
States: the Senate discarded Wilson, Britain 








\ ways: and the late war came. 
\ An age of aggregations simply 
cannot conceive that sub-division 





most sweeping nature were inevitable 
if Poland was ever to regain her 
independence. Yet this was exactly 
what Russia, if not Prussia, could 
always be relied upon to oppose.’’ The 
plus ¢a change motif continually recurs 
to the reader’s mind. Whenever there 
has been trouble in Spain (and it has 
been chronic ever since the strong 
monarchy ceased to exist) foreigners 
have wanted to barge in there: even 
so respectable a man as Lord Tennyson 
(not mentioned by Sir Charles) con- 
fabulated with rebel leaders in the 
Pyrenees, but happily did not take part 
in their invasion, which resulted in 
them all being shot. And the world- 
wide expansionism of Russia is no new 
thing. All large organisations, whether 
Imperial governments or commercial 
trusts and cartels, tend, in so far as 
they are not inhibited by moral (which 
derive from religious) considerations, 
to expand and expand their spheres 
of control, and it doesn’t much matter 
what the prevailing form of govern- 
ment, dynastic or republican, capitalist 
or communist. Witness: ‘ Russia, 
through her possession of Alaska, was 
at this time an American Power, and 
that Alexander was determined to 
exploit the fact was proved by a decree 
which he issued in 1821 forbidding all 





may be the solution of a pro- 
blem. Even now the various parts 
of the German Reich have their 
local traditions: the old ruling families 
exist still, a return to them might be 
a relief for the non-Prussian tribes 
who have gone so often to the 
slaughterhouse, and the Catholic and 
Protestant areas still persist. But 
will anybody in authority listen to a 
suggestion of seizing the moment and 
putting Germany back into its 
pre-Bismarck territorial configuration ? 
Not a hope I think: they all talk 
economics. 

That is what Herr Meissner does 
not talk: he is concerned with the 
fundamental faiths which move man- 
kind. To him we are still living in the 
age of the Reformation, which was 
really a schism arising from the German 
spirit as incarnate in Luther, who 
believed the State to be divine, and 
said that it was God who hanged men 
and broke them on the wheel—which 
would read oddly were the name Christ 
to be substituted for the name God. 
The schism begat schism, and even 
where forms survive secularism has 
crept in: Herr Meissner even wonders 
how many professing Christians to-day 
really believe in the Resurrection of 





save mercy types aad dey all | THEIR MAJESTIES WITH PRINCESS ELIZABETH LEAVING THE ABREY AFTER THE WEDDING : our Lord. If they don’t, they are not 
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A. Don, officiated. 
‘ of Northamberiand is the elder daughter of the Duke and Duchess of Buccleuch and 


behaved themselves: but even the 
i’ Worst of them usually knew when they 








** Diplomatic History, 1713-1933." By Sir 
Charles Petrie. Maps. (Hollis and Carter; 18s.) 


“Confusion of Faces: The Struggle Between Religion and Secu- 
larism,; A Commentary on Modern German History, 1517-1939." 
By Erich Meissner. (Faber and Faber ; 10s. 6d.) 


French aid that Russia could intervene effectively in 
Latin America. In the United States, on the other 
hand, Russian pretensions were taken much more 
seriously, and Adams conceived a personal distrust 


were doing wrong. This is an exciting 
book, provocative of thought on every page, of 
difference sometimes, of prolonged meditation often 
I can but recommend it—it is not merely history, but 
philosophy of history. 
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THE FINALE OF “THE JUST VENGEANCE,” A MODERN MIRACLE PLAY PERFORMED 
IN LICHFIELD CATHEDRAL DURING THE 750TH ANNIVERSARY FESTIVAL. 

The festival commemorating the 750th anniversary of Lithfield Cathedral, which an on June 13 

and continues until Sunday, June 23, included the first performance of the play “The Just 

Vengeance,” written specially for the festival by Miss Dorothy Sayers. The performance, which 

was staged in the Cathedral, was attended by the Queen, to whom Miss Sayers, the composer of 

the music (Mr. Anthony Hopkins), and the producer (Mr. Frank Napier) were afterwards presented. 


“ BACK TO CIVVY STREET’’: THE WORLD'S LARGEST LINER, THE QUEEN ELIZABETH, DISCHARGED AFTER A GALLANT WAR SERVICE, ARRIVING AT SOUTHAMPTON ON JUNE 
IN THE BRAND-NEW PEACETIME COAT OF PAINT—BLACK HULL, WHITE SUPERSTRUCTURE, RED FUNNELS WITH BLACK TOPS—WHICH HAS REPLACED HER WARTIME GREY UNIFORM. 


IN THE FULL GLORY OF THEIR PRE-WAR PANOPLY : TROOPERS OF THE HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY, 
WITH A TRUMPETER,-PARADED AT KNIGHTSBRIDGE FOR DUTY IN A TECHNICOLOR FILM. AN OFFICER OF THF HOUSEHOLD CAVALRY, READY 
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HOME NEWS: ITEMS OF THE ENGLISH 
SCENE RECORDED IN PICTURES. 


ie) 











ORPHANS OF FIREMEN JOY-RIDING ON A ROUNDABOUT DESIGNED BY THE NATIONAL FIRE 


SERVICE BENEVOLENT FUND FOR SEASIDE RESORTS THIS SUMMER. 


The fairs and entertainments of seaside resorts in Britain will have an added attraction in a novel ‘type of 
roundabout designed by the National Fire Service Benevolent Fund. Instead of the usual toy horses and 
animals, models of fire appliances are fitted, the roundabouts are operated by disabled firemen, and the 
sixpences charged for the rides are to be devoted to the maintenance of orphans of firemen. The first 
roundabout is already in operation at Great Yarmouth, and [seaside ‘sites are beine sought for others. 
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wITH GLEAMING BREASTPLATE AND PLUMED HELMET: 


WEARING FULL UNIFORM, 
FOR A COLOUR FILM APPEARANCE. 


Barracks, when some of the troopers were paraded again in the full glory of Gur pre-war panoply. 


: , when the sight of the Household Cavalry , ; 4 
back the days before the, wes. - tsbridge | the duty being that of taking part in a special technicolor film which is bein: made 


Our t ictures above bri 
oa aie tha welds of the Metropolis and the joy of all beholders. They were taken at Knigh 
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BEATING ATOM BOMBS INTO 
INSTRUMENTS OF PEACE. 
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\\ AN EXPERIMENT 
{ TENNESSEE, 
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IN 


PROGRESS 
HOME OF THE ATOM BOMB, 


IN THE CLINTON LABORATORIES, 


NOW WORKING ON 


OAKRIDGE, , 
PEACE PROJECTS. '\ 
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WORKERS AT THE CLINTON LABORATORIES REMOVING RADIO-ACTIVE 
SUBSTANCES FROM THE ATOM PILE, BEYOND A THICK CONCRETE WALL, 
AFTER SUBJECTION TO BOMBARDMENT BY NEUTRONS. 
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AN OPERATOR, USING 
LONG-HANDLED 
TONGS, INTRODUCING 
ACTIVE MATERIAL 
THROUGH HOLES IN 
THE CONCRETE ROOF 
OF THE PILE ROOM, 
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\ COMPLICATED REMOTE-CONTROL APPARATUS OUTSIDE THE 2-FT.-THICK P 
r) CONCRETE WALL WHICH DIVIDES WORKERS FROM THE ATOM PILE. 


\, ‘* PEEP-HOLES "’ AND PERISCOPES ENABLE WATCH TO BE KEPT. : 
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\ A SAMPLE OF BOMBARDED TELLURIUM BEING HANDLED FOR THE \ EVAPORATING A SAMPLE OF RADIO-ACTIVE SUBSTANCE HANDLED WITH LONG TONGS, THE 
{ EXTRACTION OF RADIO-ACTIVATED IODINE, FOR MEDICAL 


( RESEARCH, { SAMPLE IS HELD BEHIND A PROTECTIVE WALL OF LEAD BRICKS AND VIEWED IN A MIRROR. \ 
Eesitn ; » a 


With a great force of warships and aircraft on its way to the scene of the forth- 
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coming atom bomb tests in the Pacific, and hard on the heels of the important 
U.S. proposals for control of atomic energy announced by Mr. Bernard Baruch 
(a portrait of whom appears opposite), comes the announcement that Oakridge, 
Tennessee, home of the atom bomb, has now begun the production of radio- 
active substances for peaceful purposes. These “ radioisotopes ''—radio-active forms 
of common and rare elements produced in an atom pile by the action of atomit 


particles—will be used in technical research and, possibly, thereafter as therapeutic 
agents for the treatment of certain special diseases. The products now in the 
making at the Oakridge laboratories, in which our photographs were taken, are 
radioisotopes of virtyally all the elements in the table of elements. They will be 
distributed nationally under the control of an advisory committee, which was 
appointed by Géneral Leslie Groves, chief of the Atomic Project, after nominations 
had been made by the U.S. National Academy of Sciences. 
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“ INTERNATIONAL CO-OPERATION OR INTERNATIONAL DISINTEGRATION ?” 


a 


: 
eras 


MR. BERNARD BARUCH, THE SPOKESMAN 


** Behind the black portent of the new atomic age lies a hope which, seized upon 
with faith, can work our salvation. If we fail, then we have damned every man to 
be the slave of fear."’ With these words Mr. Bernard Baruch, U.S. representative on 
the Atomic Energy Commission of the United Nations, underlined the gravity of the 
problem which confronted the Commission at its first meeting on June 14 He then 
outlined the U.S. proposals. The first was the creation of an International Atomic 
Development Authority, to which should be entrusted all phases of the development 


OF AMERICA’S GREAT ATOMIC OFFER. 


and use of atomic energy. When an adequate system of control, including renuncia- 
tion of the bomb as a weapon, was in effective operation, then the U.S. proposed 
manufacture of atomic bombs should cease, existing bombs be disposed of and the 
Authority should be in full possession of all information for the production of atomic 
energy. The system, Mr. Baruch went on, would require the protection of the 
severest penalties and, with this in view, the Big Powers’ Veto “in the field of 
atomic power" must be abrogated. (Exclusive portrait by Karsh, of Ottawa.) 
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T is not possible for me to discuss this week 
the work of the resumed Conference of 
Foreign Ministers which opened in Paris last 
Saturday, since as this article goes to press 
only the opening session has been held. This 
has been devoted to drawing up the agenda. 
It may, however, be of interest to consider 
the prospects, probable scope and atmosphere 
of this third attempt to reach an agreement 
which was not achieved either in London or 
at the previous meeting in Paris. Of the prospects no one 
can help taking a very guarded view. There can in the 
circumstances of the case, and in the light of what has 
happened at past meetings, be no strongly optimistic ex- 
pectations. The sentiment on the British side and also 
on that of the United States.is that all Eastern Europe 
is being deliberately railed-off from the world by Soviet 
Russia. In Russian eyes there is a_ British-American 
agreement and understanding directed against Russia, one 
of the most important aspects of which is seen in the 
demand for military bases in various parts of the world. 
The French views are less clear-cut. There is still in 
France a very powerful Communist Party which is politic- 
ally in sympathy with Russia; but France is for the time 
being most concerned with her own immediate interests, 
as is natural enough in the circumstances. These chiefly 
concern Germany, and on that subject the French parties 
are not in serious disagreement. On the whole, French 
opinion is closer to that of the United Kingdom and the 
United States than to that of the U.S.S.R. 

It will be recalled that 2 certain amount of progress 
was in fact made in Paris last month, but only limited 
hopes can be foun- 
ded upon that con- 
sideration alone. 
What progress was 
then made was on 
the outskirts of the 
various problems ; 
disagreement began 
assoon as their hard 
cores were reached, 
and there do not 
appear to be any 
further soft edges to 
be absorbed. Even 
if there were, it 
would be of no 
great profit to deal 
with them. The 
Foreign Ministers 
cannot go on 
meeting time after 
time for the pur- 
pose of dealing with 
minor subjects, 
only to reach dead- 
lock on major. One 
can therefore not 
resist the conclusion 
that unless there 
should be an 
undeniable achieve- 
ment in the solution 
of at least one of 
the major problems 
with which the 
Conference is con- 
cerned —even one 
would afford new 
hope for the future 
—this meeting will 
be the last of its 
kind for a consider- 
able time to come 
and the tendencies 
which have for 
some time been 
apparent in Europe 
are likely to become 
stronger. They are, 
in brief, the divi- 
sion of the contin- 
ent into two camps. 
This is a division 
which may extend 
from Europe to the 
whole world, and 
indeed in Asia con- 
ditions are already only too favourable in this respect. 
Even that would not be an excuse for despair over the 
world’s future, but it would admittedly be an unfavourable 
and a disappointing start for civilisation emerging from war. 

The primary task of the Conference is the completion 
of draft peace treaties with Italy, Rumania, Bulgaria, 
Hungary, and Finland. It may not appear a great achieve- 
ment to devise drafts, but in the present age of ‘‘ power 
politics,” which are expressly recognised by the United 
Nations and on which their present organisation is in fact 
founded, drafts drawn up by Soviet, American, British 
and French Foreign Ministers would be of immense im- 
portance. They would provide the material indispensable 
to a genuine peace conference. They would virtually assure 
its success, whereas without them success would be impos- 
sible. Next comes the almost equally important question 
of Austria. It will be recalled that at the last meeting 
M. Molotov would not hear of this on the ground that it 
was useless to open an entirely new subject when no agree- 
ment had been reached on the old. At the first session on 
Saturday last he withdrew this objection. After that comes 
Germany, where hardly a single expectation of the Potsdam 
Conference has been fulfilled and where political affairs 
are now reaching a critical juncture. There are other 
questions, too: one of them concerns Italian politics ; 
another, not a former satellite of Germany, but a gallant 
foe to the Axis, in Greece, whose frontier claims would 
speedily be recognised as just but for that tendency towards 
the formation of two European camps. 


Our photograph was taken at the openin 
conference table, reading clockwise, are 
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THE CONFERENCE TABLE AT THE LUXEMBOURG PALACE DURING THE OPENING SESSION, 
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AFTERMATH OF WAR: 
MINISTERS IN PARIS. 


By CYRIL FALLS. 


As regards the Italian treaty, on which the Deputies 
to the Foreign Ministers have been at work, it is needless 
to say that the main points at issue are the delimitation 
of the frontier with Yugoslavia in Venezia Giulia and 
particularly the future of the port of Trieste, and the dis- 
posal of the Italian colonies. There is a third subject on 
which no agreement has been reached, that of reparations— 
the Americans and British regarding Russian claims as 
exorbitant—but that is of less importance than the other 
two. The British view is that Trieste is an outstanding 
example of a port in which several nations hold an interest. 
It is admittedly a greater necessity to Central Europe 
than to Italy herself, though essentially an Italian city. 
On the other hand, though the British and American Foreign 
Ministers possess no direct evidence about the policy which 
Yugoslavia would be likely to adopt in Trieste at Russia’s 
dictation, all the indirect evidence, such as Yugoslavia’s 
conduct of her own affairs and Russia’s refusal to discuss 
any project for the internationalisation of the Danube as 
a waterway, left them with the impression that the result 
of cession to Yugoslavia would be that Trieste would be 
put behind the iron curtain. To that neither Mr. Bevin 





MINISTERS IN PARIS. 


session of the new conference cf the British, American, Russian and French Fore! 
rk. Ernest Bevin: (extreme left), M. Vyshinsky (Russian Deputy Forei 
to M. Molotov), M. Gusev (Soviet Ambassador to Britain), Mr. James Dunn (Deputy to Mr. Byrnes), Senator 
Bohlen (the U.S. delegation’s Russian translator), Senator Vandenberg (U.S.), M. 


nor Mr. Byrnes was prepared to agree last month, and, 
as I write, it is not anticipated that they will be found to 
have changed their views. They would at the least require 
some substantial compensation elsewhere. On the colonial 
question the future of Libya is of greater importance than 
that of Somaliland and Eritrea for strategic reasons which 
I have discussed from time t6 time. 

There appeared at the start little reason to suppose that 
the prospects of producing a satisfactory draft of the Italian 
treaty were any better than they were in May. I am 
inclined to think, however, that there may be rather more 
hope of reaching agreement over South-East Europe, not 
because either Britain or America views the situation there 
with any greater favour than before, but because they may 
have come to the conclusion that the Soviet bloc in the 
east is now inevitable. But again, if they agree to an 
extreme Russian point of view in these territories, all that 
happens is that they lose a bargaining counter ; it does not 
appear probable that Soviet policy will become any more 
accommodating in other respects, and in the past the 
tendency of the Russians has been to despise those who do 
not stand up for their own point of view and to look upon 
compromise as a confession of fear or of weakness. If 
matters get as far as a discussion of Greek claims, these will 
include the Dodecanese, which can hardly be refused in 
the long run, and adjustments of the frontiers with Bulgaria 
and Albania. The Greeks are seriously concerned about 
the vulnerability of their rich provinces of Eastern 
Macedonia and Western Thrace, which stretch in a long, 


ON JUNE 15, OF THE NEW CONFERENCE OF FOREIGN 


Minister), M. Morotrov, M. Pavlov (interpreter 
mnally (United States), Mr. Byrnes, Mr. C. E. 
Bipautt, M. Alphand (French Ministry’s economic adviser), M. Dupare (one 
of M. Bidault’s deputies), and Mr. Duff Cooper (British Ambassador in Paris). 
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narrow strip along the Acgean as far as the 
Maritsa, to Bulgarian aggression, of which 
they have had. all too much experience. 
At one point near Xanthe the Bulgarian 
frontier is only 15 miles from the sea. In 
Northern Epirus they have an old claim to 
advance the frontier for several reasons, chief 
of which is control of the Corfu Channel. The 
danger is that these claims may not be tried 
on their merits in view of the special relations 
of Russia with Bulgaria, and in a lesser degree with Albania. 

In the case of Austria it has been the Soviet argument 
that special relations with the countries of South-Eastern 
Europe were necessary for the maintenance of the lines of 
communication with the forces of occupation in that 
country. To this Britain and the United States replied in 
effect that the difficulty could be abolished at any moment, 
because it was no longer necessary to maintain an army of 
occupation in Austria, and that it was, in fact, highly 
desirable to withdraw these forces. They are predominantly 
Russian, the other Allied contingents being small by com- 
parison. As already stated, M. Molotov refused at the last 
meeting of the Foreign Ministers to discuss the question 
until agreement on other matters farther in the foreground 
had been reached. His change of view is at least a hopeful 
sign. The future of.Germany is a bigger problem still. 
Little or no progress has been made with the nominally 
agreed policy of treating the country as a single unit, with 
the result that plans for dealing with the many difficulties 
arising one after the other are hampered at every turn. 
It has been stated somewhat loosely that Germany has been 
divided into four “‘ watertight ’’ zones.. This is not in fact 

the case. It is only 
the boundary of the 
Russian Zone that 
is watertight. The 
United Kingdom 
and the United 
States are prepared 
to remove the 
barriers between 
their zones and the 
Russian, and to per- 
mit Russian circu- 
lation and investi- 
gation if the 
Russians will recip- 
rocate, On the 
other hand, it can 
scarcely be doubted 
that they have 
considered, with the 
French, the possi- 
bility of federating 
the three zones in 
default of Russian 
- agreement to a 
federation of all 
Germany. 

In the long run, 
the only sound 
hope of peace and 
recovery must be 
based upon a break- 
down of the grosser 
and more aggres- 
sive type of nation- 
alism and upon 
closer communion 
between nations. 
But I say expressly 
“in the long run.” 
It may be that we 
shall have to go 
through a period in 
two camps. It is 
a subject which I 
discussed here be- 
fore the prospect 
was so close as it 
now appears. On 
October 6, 1945, 
I wrote: “‘ the old 
principle of the 
Balance of Power 
is one which oper- 
ates almost auto- 
matically. ... It 
has often been criti- 

cised, but its critics have not grasped the fact that in cerfain 
respects it resembles the crust which forms over a wound in 
the flesh. The theory of the Balance of Power is, in brief, that 
no State should be in a position to predominate absolutely, so 
as to upset what our ancestors called ‘ the just equilibrium.’ ” 
I pointed out that the inevitable result of one great Power 
forming round herself a great bloc of subservient States 
was that other Powers should similarly group themselves 
“as the outcome of a natural and spontaneous instinct of 
self-preservation.” In such matters even statesmen become 
little more than mouthpieces of destiny, and Mr. Bevin 
himself cannot control the influences here in play. 

As I have remarked, the formation of two European 
or world-wide camps is undesirable, because camps set 
up on entirely different principles, with different moral, 
social, political and economic standards, are apt to become 
hostile camps. Yet that would not involve extinction of the 
hope of peace. The prospects in Paris may be better than 
they would appear to be from the foregoing analysis— 
and I should be delighted if developments allowed my 
readers to say that I had not shown sufficient optimism— 
but even should affairs not go well at the Conference, that 
would not be a reason for apathy or cynicism. The worst 
weakness of all, which would amount to a crime, would 
be to abandon hope in the dignity of mankind. Whatever 
differences of opinion there may be, there also seems to be in 
the world an almost universal desire for peace and aversion 
to war. While that remains it is always worth while to go 
on struggling in the interests of sanity, honour and morality. 


Ministers. Those seated at the 
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NICKEL COINS FOR INDIA: THE OBVERSE AND REVERSE OF THE NEW PURE NICKEL 
HALF-RUPEE RECENTLY INTRODUCED BY THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

This striking design, selected as a result of a competition held in India, has been adopted for the 

recently-introduced pure nickel haif- and quarter-rupee coins. The pure nickel, supplied by the 

Mond Nickel Co. Ltd., is shipped to his Majesty’s Mint, Bombay, where the coins are struck. 


WRECKED BY JEWISH TERRORISTS: THE ALLENBY BRIDGE OVER THE JORDAN, ONE OF 
TEN BRIDGES SIMULTANEOUSLY ATTACKED BY JEWISH UNDERGROUND FORCES ON JUNE 16. 


On the night of June 16-17, widespread attacks were made by Jewish terrorists, it is reported, on ten 
Palestine bridges. In the case of the Allenby Bridge, which spans the Jordan on the Palestine- 
Transjordan frontier, the police post was attacked by about twenty Jews and the bridge blown up. 
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THE ‘“‘ PATTON BRIDGE” AT COLOGNE, WITH THE CATHEDRAL VISIBLE BENEATH ONE OF THE 
SPANS: A_ BRITISH-BUILT. BRIDGE NAMED AFTER THE FAMOUS AMERICAN GENERAL. 
General Joseph T. McNarney, Commanding General U.S. troops in Germany, recently performed - 


the open 
ing ceremony of a new bridge over the Rhine at Cologne, erected under the supervision of Royal Engineers 
and named after General rge Patton, the famous American leader, who died after a car accident. 


THE END OF THE ADMIRAL HIPPER: THE FAMOUS GERMAN HEAVY CRUISER ABLAZE 


AT KIEL, WHERE SHE WAS BEING DEMOLISHED. 
Our photograph, taken on 
beyond recovery after fire 


y of the London boroughs. As their needs 
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TOPICAL SURVEY: A PICTORIAL 
CURRENT 


NOTEBOOK OF NEWS. 


AN HISTORIC SESSION: THE PRESIDENT OF THE SUPREME COURT OF CASSATION 

OFFICIALLY PROCLAIMING THE DECISION OF THE ITALIAN PEOPLE FOR A REPUBLIC. 

An impressive ceremony took place on June 10 in the Hall of the She Wolf at Montecitorio, the 

seat of the Italian Parliament, when the first President of the Supreme Court of Cassation officially 

proclaimed the voting in the Italian referendum, w result was the end of the Monarchy and 

the birth of the Italian Republic. Our —> shows a general view of this historic session in 
progress, with the President of the urt reading the official proclamation. 


+. 


DECK-SCRUBBING WITHOUT TEARS: A NAVAL RATING TRYING 
TRICAL DECK-SCRUBBING MACHINE ON BOARD 
WHICH PLUGS IN LIKE A VACUUM CLEANER, 

TEN RATINGS, AND 


OUT A NEW 
A FLEET CARRIER. THE MACHINE, 
IS CLAIMED TO DO THE WORK OF 
MAY SOON BECOME STANDARD EQUIPMENT. 


ELEC- 


BRITAIN’S BIGGEST STORE 
SURREY. 


A CLEARING-HOUSE FOR PREFABRICATED HOMES: 
OF TEMPORARY HOUSES, AT BEDDINGTON, 


view shows some of the 1000 prefabricated houses kept in store at Beddington, Surrey, 
clearing-house for local authorities in Eastern . Oxfordshire, rkshire and 
become known, authorities concerned call on 
supplies. Recent indications are that the Government is endeavouring to shift the 
emphasis from temporary to permanent homes in its rebuilding programme. 
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MAKING YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS 





INTO GOOD AND USEFUL 


Drawn BY ouR SPECIAL ARTIST, CAPTAIN. BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WITH THE CO-OPERATION 
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NEW ARRIVALS CHANGE CIVVIES FOR BORSTAL KIT: SPORTS coat (BROWN 


FOR FIRST YEAR, BLUE FOR SECOND), FLANNEL SHIRT, 
AND SOCKS FOLDED OVER BooT TOPs. _ i 
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Ae Sy A“LEADER” HAS TWO STRIPES 
fg) og 


ae C “MASTER HOR MOUTHS WEARL 
UNIFORM . 


THE IN ST(tTU TION 
IS DIVIDED INTO, 
SEVERAL “HOUSES 
EACH YouTH ‘ 
HAVING A SEPARATE 
“ROOM” WHERE HE 
(S LOCKED IN AT 
NIGHT , WITH THE 
EXCEPTION OF 
*BLAKE “ HOUSE. 































“THE GOVERNOR OF BORSTAL IS ALWAYS ACCESS{ BLE 
TO HIS CHARGES, FROM THE ARRIVAL OF THE 


NEWCOMER UP TO THE TIME oF 
DISCHARGE. 








STRIP WASH 19, THE 
FIRST ORDER OF 
THE BORSTAL DAY. 
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PARADES TAKE PLACE Twice PALLY. WHEN, 
AFTER ROLK-CALL WORKING PARTIES UNDER, 
“THE (R WSTRYCTORS MARCH OFF To THEIR. 
VARIOUS “TASKS. 











The problem of reclaiming youthful delinquents from a life of crime and making 
them into good and useful citizens, is one that has exercised the minds of social 
workers in many countries for very many years. There is little doubt that no 
better system has yet been evolved than that known as Borstal training, which 
is aimed primarily at the prevention rather than punishment of crime. Officially 


SOME ASPECTS OF LIFE AND TRAINING IN THE BORSTAL INSTITUTION NEAR ROCHESTER: THE 


approved under the Prevention of Crime Act (1908), the system has worked 
extremely well, and the Home Office is now giving serious attention to post-war 
expansion and improvement of the training. In a recent statement in the House 
of Commons, Mr. Chuter Ede, the Home Secretary, was able to announce the 
opening of new centres and the recovery of others requisitioned during the war. 
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JL | CITIZENS: A SYSTEM FOR THE PREVENTION OF CRIME. 


RATION 
OF THE Home OFFICE, AT THE ORIGINAL BorsTAL INSTITUTION, NEAR ROCHESTER. 
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pol | “BLAKE "I1§ THE LARGEST HOUSE IN BORSTAL, ? Ye IO 
USES AND THE INMATES SLEEP IN A SERIES OF } i) Ps } 
{ A Wal COMMUNICATING DORMITORIES INSTEAD OF ¥ 4 sees 
PARATE SOMTAR ROOMS, a esas § [ 
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> “Hawke ano otwER HOUSES 














R EXCEPT “BLAKE “ CONSIST OF A ; : 
R. LONG CORRIDOR WITH TWO TIERS OF HOCK-UP ; ao ’ ; F) 

: ORSTAL 1986 , 
— ROOMS SET ON EITHER SIDE ste | 
HE ORIGINAL HOME OF THE SYSTEM, NOW ONLY USED FOR RECLAIMING THE WORST OFFENDERS. 
rh | There are seven recognised ‘ Borstals" for youths, including the original Institu- | been designed for a different type of offender. Each is organised in Houses, with 
ar | tion near Rochester—visited by our artist for the purpose of making these Housemaster, Matron and house staff; and, apart from working hours, each 
ss drawings—and one for girls. Some are ‘closed'’—that is to say, they are House organises its activities in its own way. It is this influence of individual 
converted prisons and have a security wall; others are “ open'"’ Borstals without study and training by the Housemaster and his staff on which the success of 


the surrounding wall. Each has its own particular characteristics, each having the Borstal system mainly relies. (Further details will be found overleaf.) 
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RECLAIMING YOUTHFUL OFFENDERS: THEIR TRAINING INSIDI 


Drawn By our SpeciaL Artist, CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU, WITH THE CO-OPERATION 0 
° 








ROAD MAKING. 























Buiping A NEW KOSP(TAL 


WING. PLASTERERS 
UNDE® (INSTRUCTION . 
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MAKIN G ELECTRICAL PARTS 
(IN THE MACHINE SHOP. 














REPAIRS OF ALA KINDS 
BOOTS, LAUNDRY, 














ARE DONE FOR THE HOVSEHOLD _ 
CLOTHING. , SOCKS , RTC KITCHEN PARTY _ 











GLIMPSES OF THE WORK AND RECREATION OF YOUTHFUL DELINQUENTS UNDERGOING CORRECT! 


The original Borstal Institution—the one visited by our artist for the purpose of 
making these drawings—takes its name from the village of Borstal, near 
Rochester, in Kent, where early experiments carried out in an old convict prison 
laid the basis of the Prevention of Crime Act, passed by Parliament in 1908— 
a measure designed for the reclamation of youthful delinquents from a life of 


crime. The term of a Borstal sentence is for not less than two or more than 
three years, is applicable to youths between the ages of sixtsen and twenty-three, 
and provides them with a course of training under conditions as unlike those of 
a prison as is compatible with compulsory detention. On being sentenced to 
Borstal detention, a youth is first sent to the Allocation Centre at Wormwood 
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NSIDE THE ORIGINAL BORSTAL INSTITUTION NEAR ROCHESTER. 


‘E CO-OPERATION OF THE Home OFFICE, AT THE ORIGINAL BorsTAL INSTITUTION, NEAR ROCHESTER. 
ES 





FRivay is pay-Daw ey i £7 
WHEN MOUTHS ==] fn 
RECEIVE SMAAK 
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>, CUT OUT PIN-VPS, AND CLASSES ARE HELD 

AAAKE SCRAP-BooKsS, Bre. AFTER THE DAwS woRK , 
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“THE EVENING 1S GIVEN OVER TO RECREATION, 
SuCH A& DARTS, PINS-FONG , BINKIARDS, ETC. 
Athy HOBBIES ARE ASG ENCOURAGED . 

















JRRECTIVE TRAINING: A SYSTEM WHICH HAS RECLAIMED TWO OUT OF THREE EMBRYO CRIMINALS. 


than Scrubs, where, with due regard to all relevant personal factors, the Allocation } programme of hard but useful and interesting work and recreation, various 
hree, Board decides which of the various Institutions—there are seven recognised aspects of which are shown in our artist's drawings on these and preceding pages. 
ie of centres, each with its own particular characteristics designed to cope with various The success of the Borstal system may be gauged by the fact that, of the many 
i to types of offenders—is most likely to provide the training best suited to the thousands of offenders who have been trained under its principles since its inception, 
vood |’ particular youth. At each of these Institutions there is a regular daily | broadly two out of every three have been reclaimed as good citizens. 
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PUBLIC OCCASIONS AND PROMINENT PEOPLE. 
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MR. ATTLEE ADDRESSING THE LABOUR PARTY CONFERENCE AT BOURNEMOUTH : WITH 
HIM (L. TO R.) ARE MR. MORRISON, MRS. ATTLEE, THE MAYOR OF BOURNEMOUTH, 
MR. M, PHILLIPS (SECRETARY OF THE PARTY), PROF. LASKI AND MR. ERNEST BEVIN. 
(ON DAIS) TAKING THE SALUTE OF THE PASSING-OUT PARADE AT On June 11 Mr. Attlee gave the Labour Party Conference an account of the Government's first 
ten months of life. He said that of seventy-three Bills introduced into Parliament, fifty-five had 


PRINCESS ELIZABETH 
AFTER : . _ : : 
received the Royal Assent, but he warned delegates to beware of overloading the administrative machine. 


THE A.T.S. O.C.T.U. AT THE IMPERIAL SERVICE COLLEGE, WINDSOR, ON JUNE 13. 
A SERVICE IN THE COLLEGE CHAPEL, THE PRINCESS ADDRESSED THE CADETS. 


ol 
v7 





: : sites Tiong y : we Te 
THE PRIME MINISTER (RIGHT, STANDING) OPENING THE SIXTH IMPERIAL PRESS CONFERENCE AT GROSVENOR HOUSE ON JUNE 3. HE WAS ACCOMPANIED BY LORD ADDISON 
AND MR. GEORGE HALL. A PICTURE OF THE DELEGATES’ VISIT TO GREENWICH ON JUNE '5 APPEARS ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 


MARSHAL OF THE R.A.F. LORD PORTAL RECEIVING THE TOKEN SWORD OF HONOUR FROM 


THREE GREAT WAR LEADERS ON THEIR WAY TO RECEIVE THE FREEDOM OF THE CITY: 
THE LORD MAYOR (SIR CHARLES DAVIS) IN THE GUILDHALL, 
the distin- 


(L. TO R.) LORDS ALANBROOKE, CUNNINGHAM AND PORTAL, 

he th Chiefs of Staff who, individually and together, guided the Fighting Services a Royal Marine Guard of Honour, they were received by the Lord Mayor. 
- baited ‘Kingdom through the later years of the war to culminating victory—Field Marshal gaeee guests were eight holders of the Victoria Cross. After the presentation of the Freedom, the 
Viscount Alanbrooke, Admiral of the Fleet Viscount Cunningham, and Marshal of the R.A.F. ayor proffered to each of the three new Freemen Nelson's Sword of Honour, in token of the 
Viscount Portal—were honoured by the City of London. After driving to the City and inspecting special swords which are being forged for them, but which were not then ready. 
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PRESSMEN OF THE EMPIRE AT LUNCHEON IN THE PAINTED HALL, GREENWICH. 


The delegates of the Sixth Imperial Press Conference, which opened early in June, on Museum. During the remainder of the conference, visits by special train to Stratford- 
June 15 went down the Thames to Greenwich. There, by the invitation of Com- on-Avon, the North of England and Scotland have been planned. After the final 
modore A. W. S. Agar, V.C., D.S.O., they had luncheon in The Painted Hall in the Conference Session on June 29, a party of the delegates begin a Continental tour, 
Royal Naval College. In the afternoon they paid a visit to the National Maritime under Government hospitality, including visits to Normandy, North Holland and Germany, 











GEN. McNAUGHTON. 





William Beveridge, the 

economist, produced 
famous report on 

social security which 
bears his name. 











MR. G. GIBSON. 





SIR W.. CITRINE. 
Created a Baron, Sir 
Walter Citrine, General 
Secretary of the T.U.C., 
is soon to become a 
member of the National 

Coal Board. 


MRS. CHURCHILL. 











MR. G, R. SHEPHERD. 
Created a Baron, Mr. 
Shep- 


Robert 
herd was National 


’ Association 


1927-28 and Gavnest LN.Z. 























SIR A. WOODALL. 


Created a Baron, Sir 

















LADY CRIPPS. 


The G.B.E. has been 


Made a Companion of 
Made a Companion of T, Mr Gibeon is } awarded to Mrs. Win- 


Honour, eneral Honour, Mr. Gibson is 

A. G. L. McNaughton 

was G.OC.in-C., First } National Savings Com: 
142-43 the T.U.C., 1940-41. 


THE QUEEN’S VISIT TO LICHFIELD : 


The Queen attended the celebrations to mark the 750th anniversary 

of Lichfield Cathedral on June 16. Shortly after her arrival on June 15, 

she was presented with a ue for £20,000—the amount which had 

been collected towards the £25, for necessary repairs to the cathedral. 

The mer stayed the a at the Bishop’s as the guest of 
he Bishop, Dr. E. S. Woods, and Mrs. Woods. 








The G.B.E. has been 
awarded to Lady 


HER MAJESTY AT THE BISHOP’S PALACE, WITH THE 
BISHOP OF LICHFIELD, DR. WOODS, AND HIS CHILDREN AND GRANDCHILDREN. 











DR. F. M. POWICKE. 
Created a Knight, Dr. 
Frederick aurice 
Powicke has been 
Regius Professor of 
Modern History, 
‘d, since 1928. 


DR. H. THOMAS. 
Created a Knight 
Bachelor, Dr. Henry 
Thomas has been 
Keeper of Printed 
Books at the British 
Museum since 1943. 


MR. R. C. ROOTES. 
Created a Knight 
Bachelor, Mr. R. C. 
Rootes is President of 
the Society of Motor 
Manufacturers and 
Traders. 


THE AMERICAN LAWN TENNIS TEAM WHO DEFEATED GREAT BRITAIN AT WIMBLEDON, 


TO RETAIN THE 


WIGHTMAN CUP, WHICH THEY HAVE HELD SINCE 193I. 


wae Rowmtene bee tents tam, which beat Great Britain by seven 
Louise Brough; Miss Pauline Betz ; 








MR. JOHN STRACHEY, MINISTER OF FOOD, LEAVING 
THE B.B.C. AFTER AN IMPORTANT BROADCAST. 
Mr. John Strachey, of Food, begadensting om J Jee 16, 

to Canada and the United 














W. M. Lincoln; and 


Curry ; 
iW C.J) Halford: 





THE LATE KING OF SIAM: 


























A RECENT PHOTOGRAPH 


WITH THE QUEEN MOTHER. 
Mahidol of Siam was found shot dead in his 
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WEEK —TWO PAGES OF PEOPLE IN THE PUBLIC EYE. 








THE ENTHRONEMENT OF THE BISHOP OF BATH AND WELLS: THE BISHOP INSTALLED IN HIS SEAT BY THE DEAN OF WELLS 
IN THE CHAPTER HOUSE—A. PART OF THE CEREMONY WHICH TAKES PLACE IN SECRET BEHIND LOCKED DOORS. 


The Right Rev. Harold William Bradfield, formerly Archdeacon of Croydon and Hon. 
seventy-third Bisi:op of the diocese of Bath and Wells. Accompan: i 
congregation in the cathedral were the Mayors and 

part of the ceremony, the installation . 7 * Chapter, House, which di has been photographed. 


THE SWEDISH ROYAL 
CHRISTENING : (LEFT) KING 
GUSTAF V. DECORATING THE 
BABY PRINCE CARL GUSTAF 
WITH THE SERAFIMOR ORDER 
AT THE CHRISTENING CERE- 
MONY IN THE PALACE 
CHAPEL, STOCKHOLM. PRIN- 
CESS SIBYLLA, THE BABY'S 
MOTHER, IS ON THE LEFT. 


(RIGHT.) FOUR GENERATIONS 
OF THE SWEDISH ROYAL 
FAMILY : KING GUSTAF WITH 
HIS GREAT-GRANDSON IN 
HIS ARMS; BEHIND HIM, 
CROWN PRINCE GUSTAF 
ADOLF, THE BABY’S GRAND- 
FATHER, AND ON THE 
LEFT PRINCE GUSTAF 
ADOLF, HIS FATHER. 


The succession of the Berna- 
































A FINAL GIFT OF £100,000 TO THE ROYAL COLLEGE OF SURGEONS: SIR WILLIAM H. 
COLLINS (LEFT) HANDING A CHEQUE TO SIR ALFRED WEBB-JOHNSON, PRESIDENT. 


Se San oe Gollinn, cheteman of the King Wiuued Yt. Wenges, Windsor, who recently announced 
that a 



































ord Cunningham, and of Field Marshal Lord Alanbrooke, on all of whom was conferred the Order of Merit. Their portraits are not given here owing to their being so familiar to our readers. 
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FIRST A GODSEND, THEN A NUISANCE, 
FOR THE OLD 
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‘* ANDERSON”’ SHEETING FILLED WITH CONCRETE AND USED FOR PLAT- A GARAGE MADE FROM WATER-TANK 
FORMS: A SUGGESTION AT THE CURRENT HOME OFFICE EXHIBITION. COMPONENTS BOLTED TOGETHER. 


. 











FANCIFUL HOME OFFICE SUGGESTION FOR 


A SOLID FOUNDATION FOR A SMALL BUILDING, USING “‘ ANDERSON” COMPONENTS IN CONJUNCTION WITH 
BRICKS AND CEMENT. 

FTER the wars ~s 

of old it was 


yA ; Be 
J y “4 ; we 
customary to beat Ap@ey Hil / ’ 

swords into plough- juiiae eg 

shares, and the poet “ : LiF G seg ' 
could say of the : ; eater — 
warrior: ‘ His hel- 
met now shall make 
a hive for bees.”” As 
regards the peacetime 
uses of the war 
material of the 
recent conflict, poetic 
references will need 
to be on an epic scale 
if the general public 
take to heart all the 
suggestions which the 
Home Office have 
now publicised for 
the great stores of 
surplus A.R.P. mate- 
rials which are now 
available for private 
purchase. An ex- 
hibition of the many 
uses to which shelters > 
and shelter com- . ; tia ua 


ri oa ” “ 
FROM BOMB SHELTER TO BUS SHELTER: AN INGENIOUS SUGGESTION FOR USING ‘“‘ ANDERSON ”’ ponents can be put ANDERSON SHEETING AND MORRISON "' PANELS COMBINED 
COMPONENTS IN A PEACETIME CAPACITY. [Continued opposite. TO MAKE A DOOR CANOPY: A HOME OFFICE SUGGESTION. 
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NOW WHAT? HOME OFFICE SUGGESTIONS 
A.R.P. SHELTER. 


A COAL-BIN MADE FROM A “ MORRISON” TO REPEL INTRUDERS INSTEAD OF SHRAPNEL: ‘“‘ MORRISON”? MESH PANELS 
AND BOXED WITH ‘‘ ANDERSON” SHEETS. USED FOR GARDEN FENCING. AN EXHIBIT AT THE NATIONAL THEATRE SITE 





A ‘* MORRISON” FRAMEWORK TO GARNISH A PERGOLA. 


WALLS OR TRENCH LINING MADE FROM PRECAST CONCRETE SHELTER COMPONENTS LINKED 
WITH ANGLE-IRON. 





a | 
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Continued.) 

has been assembled 
on the National 
Theatre site in South 
Kensington, near the 
Victoria and Albert 
Museum, and Mr. 
Chuter Ede, the 
Home Secretary, ar- 
ranged to open this 
on Tuesday, June 18. 
We show on these 
pages some of the 
more ingenious uses 
to which the well- 
known “ Anderson" 
and “ Morrison” 
shelters and their 
component parts can 
be put. Some of the 
major exhibits, water 
towers, cart and 
implement sheds and 
churn-stands will be : ; 
A SMALL GREENHOUSE BASED ON THE FRAMEWORK OF of particular interest GARDEN SEAT MADE FROM EX-A.R.P. MATERIAL; SHOWN UN-UPHOLSTERED IN ORDFR 
’” SHELTER: ONE OF MANY SUGGESTIONS. to farmers. TO REVEAL THE SIMPLE CONSTRUCTION FROM SURPLUS COMPONENTS. 
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AMERICAN SCRAPBOOK: TOPICAL NEWS PICTURES FROM THE UNITED STATES. 


A RAM JET E HE AIR: 


DESIGNED FOR SUPERSONIC SPEEDS UP TO I500 MILES PER HOUR. 


The U.S. Navy Department recently announced the develop- 
ment of successful working models of the ram jet—a means of 
propulsion for flight at supersonic speeds up to 1500 miles per 
hour. Popularly known as the “ Flying Stovepipe” by reason 
of its shape and the fact that it has no moving parts, the ram 
jet engine weighs 70 Ibs. and is discharged from a launching plat- 
form on the ground. Compared with rocket propulsion, the ram 
jet is claimed to have one great advantage in that it draws its 

(Continued opposite. 


RAM JET ENGINES BEING PREPARED FOR THEIR FLYING 
TESTS : THEY HAVE NO MOVING PARTS. 
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A REVOLUTIONARY PROJECTILE 
oe 


AS A 


GUESTS ESCAPING FROM LA SALLE HOTEL, CHICAGO, DURING THE 
WORST HOTEL FIRE IN THE CITy’S HISTORY, IN WHICH FIFTY- 
SEVEN PEOPLE LOST THEIR LIVES. 
Fire which broke out in La Salle Hotel, Chicago, in the early hours of 
June 5 spread so rapidly that fifty-seven people lost their lives, and at 
least 200, including some thirty firemen, were injured or overcome by 
smoke. Residents scrambled down fire-escapes in their night clothes. 


THE HESSE HEIRLOOMS: 

PART OF A_ £375,000 

HOARD OF STOLEN GER- 
MAN JEWELS. 

Our photographs were taken 

at an exhibition in New 


York of the hoard of jewels 
stolen from the Fredericshof 


NEW MEXICO-—-A TEST 


Its war-head had 

f details of the flight. 

colonel and his wife, who is 
a captain jn the W.A.C. 


THREE STAGES OF THE FIRING OF 


June 22, 1946 


TAKING-OFF FROM ITS LAUNCHING PLATFORM: A RAM JET ENGINE, POPULARLY KNOWN 
FLYING STOVEPIPE,”” IN OPERATION DURING RECENT U.S. TESTS. 


Continued.) 

oxygen from the air, this being scooped into the front opening 

of the engine during flight and compressed by the speed of the 

projectile. Fuel is then injected and burned, and the exhaust 
streams out of the rear opening. 


SCIENTISTS INSPECTING A MINIATURE “ LABORATORY ” 
IN THE NOSE OF A V-2 ROCKET TO BE DISPATCHED 
INTO THE IONOSPHERE. 

On June 27 the V-2 seen in this photograph is due to be fired from 
New Mexico into the ionosphere. Into its nose has been built a 
miniature “laboratory” which, during the six-minute flight, 
will radio important data to scientists on the ground. 





AN EXPERIMENTAL GERMAN V-2 ROCKET AT WHITE SANDS, 
WITNESSED BY HIGH U.S. AND BRITISH OFFICIALS. 


This sequence of photographs was taken when the first of Suenty Gee captured German V-2 rockets was 


of the U.S. Navy Department. 


to have reached a height of about 75 miles. 
itself completely in the sand. 
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THE WORLD OF SCIENCE. 























EASHORE searching is not what it was. A hundred 
years ago Gosse was writing his books, introducing 

to an ever-widening audience the charms of marine life. 
Comparing his descriptions of what he found there, as 
well as those of the writers who succeeded him, with what 
may be found on the shore to-day, one is driven to the 
conclusion that either Gosse, and others, had drawn an 
extravagant picture or that the seashore to-day is less 
abundantly populated with marine animals. The evidence 
suggests that the second alternative is 


SEASHORE SBARCHINGS—1. 





By MAURICE BURTON, D.Sc. 


the shore than low-water springs. Nevertheless, the zones 
are recognisable by the fact that each normally contains 
a preponderance of the weed after which it is named, 
though it is true, especially of shores with little rock, that 
a particular weed may be wanting. 

The animals of the seashore are, for the most part, 
though less obviously, zoned. Generally speaking, if a 
species is to be found all the way from high-tide mark down 
to low-water mark, the smallest specimens will be found 








con, 








ht 


THE LAY-OUT OF THE SHORE. 


mid-tide zone, to the most fruitful area around low-tide 
mark. Before leaving the matter of zoning, mention at 
least should be made of two other points, the splash zone 
and the overlapping of the land and marine faunas. 
Rarely is the sea so calm that the waves are not throwing a 
certain amount of spray beyond the water’s edge. This 
is particularly so on rocky shores. For a few feet above 
extreme high-tide mark, varying in its depth according 
to the nature of the shore, is a _ splash zone, 

where truly marine animals are found. 








correet, for on certain inaccessible parts 





The two most obvious are the Small 
Periwinkles already mentioned and the sea 








of the coast the picture is still as he drew 
it, and for other more frequented parts 
there is the testimony of competent natural- 


Splash Zone 


Palvetia Zone 





Splash Zone 


Slaters, crustacea resembling overgrown 











ists that the fauna has dwindled. The 


Miva Zone 





change is almost certainly due to man’s 
ever-increasing invasion of the inter-tidal, 
or, as it is called, the littoral zone of the 
shore. And the spoliation is due in large 
part to the collector. If we: have lost 
something, however, we can balance it with 
a gain, since in the last hundred years the 


Ascophyllum Zone 
(Bladder Wrack) 









littoral flora and fauna have been fairly 
thoroughly studied, and the results of the 
study enable us to enjoy more completely 
the things we may find, even though we may 
be forced to greater pains to find them. 

Those who search, the shore, whether 
casually or assiduously, will find their task 
the easier, and the more full of interest, 
if certain basic principles are borne in 


Fucus Zone 
(Flat, Serrated and 
Knotted Wrack) 





eooece 





mind. In the first place, the shore may 
be broadly classified as sandy, rocky or 
muddy. In nature, no such clear dis- 
tinction exists, for most sandy or muddy 
shores have at least a few rocks, and 
seldom, if ever, is a rocky shore without 





Laminaria Zone 
(Oar-Weed) 





}uigh tide level 


Ss Mid-tide level 


Low tide level 


woodlice, which shelter in the crevices. 

And just as certain marine animals tend 
to forsake the sea and invade the land, 
so a few land animals may be seen on 
the shore. These are entirely confined 
to the insects, and include flies, midges, 
beetles, and the well-known black spring- 
tail, about an eighth of an inch long, 
which is often found in such large numbers 
on the surfaces of rock pools. 

Every experienced shore-collector knows, 
and the newcomer will soon discover, that 
the great majority of seashore animals have 
developed the ability to efface themselves, 
and must be searched for diligently and 
often painstakingly, in a literal sense. As a 
protection, against drying up during the ebb 
tide, against the violence of wave action, 
or against enemies, they tend to burrow 
into sand or mud, creep under stones or 
under and among seaweed, into the in- 
accessible crevices or on overhung surfaces 
of rock. Stooping and bending on the part 
of the searcher are very necessary, and large 











its patches of mud or sand. The three 
types are, however, characterised by THE ZONING 
their faunas ; the rocky shore is the most 
prolific, since it affords a firm substratum 





THE MID-TIDE LEVEL: IN THE FOREGROUND THE ROCKS ARE COMPARATIVELY 
BARE OF LIFE, EXCEPT IN THE DEEP CREVICES. 
In this photograph, taken on the Cornish coast, the scouring effect of the tide, so detrimental 


to living things at this level of the shore, can be readily 
the rocks and gullies. 


as well as shelter from breaking waves; the sandy 
shore, on the other hand, is populated mainly by bur- 
rowing organisms; and the muddy shore, while Having 
much in common with the sandy shore, usually contains 
a smaller variety of forms, largely owing to the silting 
action of the mud. 

The next thing to bear in mind is that the seaweeds 
of the littoral tend to be distributed in well-marked 
zones. Emphasis should be laid on the word “ tend,” 
because, while some parts of the coasts show almost perfect 
zoning, in most cases there is a tendency for the seaweeds 
of the different zones to become intermingled. Even so, 
the zones can be readily recognised. Starting at high-tide 
mark and walking down to the edge of the sea at low tide 
we pass the Pelvetia-zone, named after the small tufted 
seaweed found at high-tide mark, usually sparsely scattered 
over the rock-face. Often associated with it, and more 
readily seen, is the green seaweed Ulva, or sea-lettuce, 
looking like slightly crumpled sheets of green cellophane. 
More often, however, the Ulva is in a well-recognised zone 
of its own. Beyond these are the Ascophyllum-zone, 
containing the bladder-wrack, and, lower down, the 
Fucus-zone, containing the more familiar brown seaweeds, 
the Flat Wrack, Serrated Wrack, and the Knotted Wrack. 
At the extreme low spring tides is exposed the zone of 
Laminaria, or oar-weeds, the large brown seaweeds with 
root-like holdfast and broad ribbon-like fronds two to 
three feet long. Beyond low-tide mark the brown sea- 
weeds are replaced by the red, but, as even the casual 
observer is aware, red seaweeds may be found between 
tide-marks, even as Laminaria may be found higher up 


visualised from the appearance of to the rule, as in the 


OF THE SEASHORE ILLUSTRATED IN SEMI-DIAGRAMMATIC 
REGULARITY AS IS GIVEN HERE WILL NOT BE FOUND IN NATURE, ALTHOUGH THERE WILL 


BE A CLOSE APPROXIMATION. 


near the high-tide mark, and the 
size will be found to increase, 
tolerably uniformly, down to low- 
tide mark. Cockles are a case in 
point. If several related species 
inhabit the shore, it will be found 
that each species keeps to a well- 
defined zone. An interesting 
example is found in the four 
species of Periwinkle: Lit- 
torina neritoides, the Small 
Periwinkle with a shell an 
eighth of an inch across, 
lives in rock crevices above 
high-tide mark, wetted only 
by the spray; Littorina 
rudis, the Rough Periwinkle, 
slightly larger in_ size, 
extends from this same 
zone down to about half-tide 
mark; Litorina obtusata, 
the Flat Periwinkle, larger 
still, lives only among the 
brown seaweeds. Finally, 
Littorina littorea, the largest 
Periwinkle, and the one 
collected for eating, is found 
mainly in the lower half 
of the littoral zone. There 
are occasional exceptions 


mollusc Tellina tenuis, where 
the largest individuals are found high up on the 
shore, the size decreasing as it goes down to low- 
tide mark. But here also, as in all cases where 
a species extends down the shore, the greatest 
numbers are found near low-tide mark. 
Increasing study is being made of the distri- 
bution of animals and plants on the shore, and 
many interesting examples of the way external 
conditions may determine habitat have been made 
known. One of the most striking genera! principles 
revealed is that the abundance of living organisms 
is most marked at low-tide and high-tide levels, 
with a markedly impoverished area at mid-tide level. 
The abundance at the low-tide level is understand- 
able, but that at the high-tide level appears an 
anachronism, since it involves a much longer ex- 
posure to desiccation. The poor mid-tide fauna 
appears to be due to the more rapid rise and fall 
of the tide at the intermediate levels. More abrupt 
changes in temperature, as the beach is uncovered 
and exposed to the air, occur here, as well as more 
rapid changes in salinity and a scouring effect 
of the waves themselves. It has been shown 
that large but gradual changes are less harmful 
to living things than sudden small changes—who 
can live through our climate and not be fully aware 
of the truth of this statement? At all events, whatever 
be the cause, the fact does remain that we are liable 
to pass from a fairly well-populated zone just below 
high-tide mark, with hardy species capable of enduring 
long periods of exposure, through a disappointingly barren 





rocks must be turned over to get the best 
results. The reward is, however, great. It 
is possible to describe the habits of the 
marine plants and animals, and this will 
be done for.some of them in the remainder 
of this series, but it is not possible to portray in painting 
or word the exquisite beauty of so many of them. That 
is something the connoisseur must go out and seek for 
himself. Stephenson, in his ‘ Seashore Life and Pattern,” 
has skilfully portrayed some of them in colour, but no 
artist can capture the extreme delicacy of colour and 
texture of the sea-slug, to mention but one example. 

A final warning to the collector : the poverty of the shore 
to-day is, in large measure, due to the collector, whether of 


FORM. SUCH 


SHOWING A RICH GROWTH OF MARINE ANIMALS: A LARGE ROCK 


JUST BELOW HIGH-TIDE MARK, 


The surface of the rock is coated with tens of thousands of acorn barnacles, and 
among them and on top of them are thousands 
and limpets, a few sea-anemones and occasionally other ani: 


of mussels, many dog-whelks 
mals. 


limpets or winkles for food, or of natural history know- 
ledge or specimens, who, having turned rocks over to find 
what he wants, does not turn them back into their original 
position, thus leaving the animals inhabiting its surface 
to die from drying up by the sun or wind, or from the 
destructive effects of wave action. 
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“THE NIGHT ’’; BY RAYMOND BREININ (b. 1908). 
(Museum of Fine Arts, Boston.) 
“STAG AT SHARKEY’S ’’; BY GEORGE BELLOWS 
(2882-1925). 
(Cleveland Museum of Art.) 
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“ BETWEEN ROUNDS ” ; BY THOMAS EAKINS (1844-1916). oo shi 
(Philadelphia Museum of Art.) “CAROLINA PARROT”: BY JOHN JAMES AUDUBON (1785-1851). 
(Harvard College Library.) 
“THAT WHICH I SHOULD HAVE DONE 
I DID NOT DO”; BY IVAN ALBRIGHT 


HE remarkable _Ox- (b. 1897). (Lent by the Artist.) 
hibition of American 


Art, from which our illus- 
trations on these pages are 
drawn, was opened to the 
public on June 14 and will 
remain open until Aug. 2. 
It is at the Tate Gallery, 
and on June 13 the King 
and Queen attended a 
private view of the pic- 
tures. They spent more 
than an hour there and 
are reported to have been 
especially interested in the 
curious picture ‘ That 
Which I Should Have 
Done | Did Not Do," by 
Ivan Albright, which we 
reproduce. They were 
accompanied by the U.S. 
Ambassador, Mr. Harri- 
man; the Hon. Jasper 
Ridley, Chairman of the 
Tate Trustees; Mr. John 
Rothenstein, Director of 
the Gallery ; and Mr. John 
Walker, Chief Curator of 
the National Gallery of 
“ JOURNEY "' (1943) ; BY MORRIS GRAVES (b. 1910). Art in Washington. The ‘PORTRAIT OF MRS. SEYMOUR FORT"; BY J. S. COPLEY 
(Whitney Musewm of American Art.) [Continued opposite. (1737-1815). (Wadsworth Atheneum, Hartford, Conn.) 
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PICTURES NOW ON EXHIBITION AT THE TATE GALLERY. 


““RAFTSMEN PLAYING CARDS ’’ ; BY GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM (1811-79). 
(City. Art Museum, St. Louis.) 





‘* RUNAWAY HORSE "’ ; ANON. 
(Whitney Museum of American Art.) 
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“THE OLD CUPBOARD DOOR”; BY WILLIAM 
MICHAEL HARNETT (1848-92). 
(Musewm of Fine Arts, Boston). “StAINEAGE Caaer * ; SYS W. CEES “ PORTRAIT OF A WOMAN "* (1830). ANON. EARLY AMERICAN. 
(1741-1827). (Art Institute of Chicago.) 
(Philadelphia Museum of Art.) . 


Continued. 
exhibition has been 
described by Mr. 
Rothenstein as “in 
some respects the 
most important ex- 
hibition of American 
Art ever held, as the 
American masters 
owned in this country 
have never before 
been shown in a com- 
prehensive collec- 
tion."" The exhibition 
has been assembled 
by the National Gal- 
lery of Art, Washing- 
ton, D.C., and com- 
prises 240 paintings, 
220 of which recently 
came from the States 
in the Queen Mary. 
Four of the remaining 
twenty were lent by 
“ MRS. RICHARD YATES " ; BY GILBERT STUART (1755-1828). His Majesty. “THE GULF STREAM” ; BY WINSLOW HOMER (1836-1920). 
(National Gallery of Art, Mellon Collection.) (Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York.) 
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FICTION OF THE MONTH. 


HERE are some novelists, a very few, who keep one in eternal suspense ; they seem 

to form no habits, and one can never tell what they have in store. 
His novels are always brilliant, unpredictable, unmis- 
takable—and rather uncomfortable ; apart from that, any one of them may be anything. 

Thus it is almost as hard to describe ‘‘ The Moonlight ” (Michael Joseph; ros. 6d.) 
One might call it, shortly, a Victorian 
nightmare, trailing off into the Waste Land. Amanda, the calm, good-natured young 
scholar, lives in the country with two maiden aunts—at least, they pass for her maiden 
Theirs is a world of music and moonlight, of “love expecting sacrifice,” of 


a master of this uneasy magic. 
as to record the flavour of an unknown dish. 


aunts. 
“passionate dreams ”—a world of moral certainties and 
sublime idealism; hers has the intellectual bareness of a 
dissecting-class. Gentle, crack-brained Aunt Ella has begun 
to push and wheedle her into marriage with a young farmer, 
while Aunt Rose, the bed-ridden tyrant, is resolved that it 
shall not be. Amanda has no vital impulse for or against, 
but she is pushable, through her contempt for ‘‘ escapism.” 
Out of this conflict there unfolds a past of rare Victorian 
horror, of ruthless passion and morality, of domestic tyranny, 
in which a lifelong devotion tends by natural degrees to 
murder and suicide. Rose was the pillar of that world ; 
in Ella’s hands it forthwith disintegrates, Amanda’s charac- 
ter disintegrates—the very house disintegrates, to a night- 
mare kind of overflowing storeroom, waiting for an auction 
that never comes. Finally, the house and Ella vanish 
together, and Amanda returns alone to her native desert. 

There is nothing woolly about Mr. Cary’s vision. It is 
objective, concrete, almost hard; everything between the 
eye and the intellect—all we mostly mean by experience— 
has been pruned away, and he achieves the personal by 
sheer dint of impersonality. This queerness of effect may 
be latent, as in the farm scenes; it becomes obsessive in 
the dismantled house, and in the wild Walpurgis matter-of- 
factness of the scene at the Fair. And it pervades all his 
drawing of character. The triumph of this book is Aunt 
Ella—with her twitterings and evasions, her fluid obstinacy, 
her self-deceptions and self-detections, and all the maddening 
equipment of a March hare. Aunt Ella is almost too much alive. 

In comparison, Phyllis Bentley provides a bed of down ; 
she writes of good people, very sensibly, very kindly. ‘* The 
Rise of Henry Morcar” (Gollancz; 1os. 6d.) is a study of 
moral development, recent history, and the cloth trade in 
the West Riding. The hero was born to comfort and a 
family mill; but all that goes in his childhood, and he has to 
start from the bottom. A_ happy, hard-working youth: 
then four years of war, an unlucky marriage, and a moral 
decline which coincides with his rise in fortune, and with 
the moral decline of England in the same years. From this 
escape to selfishness (not very ‘harshly described) he is 
recalled by contact with young idealism, and the second war 
finds him ennobled, re-humanised, and awake to the broadest 
issues. As often happens, the boyhood scenes are the most 
distinct and engaging ; but there is a charm of goodness and 
sympathy throughout the whole book. 

Dan Wickenden is also on the side of the angels, but he 
has a pretty gift for the demonic. His American small- 
town family has been disrupted, ten years before, by the 
mother’s death. Norris, her husband, took to drink and then 
to apathy, and is only just pulling out of it, and the children 
have grown up as they could. Now the eldest, Charlie, is 
unemployed and wretchedly married—a tragic lout, heading 
for a brainstorm. And Patricia, repelled by sex in the form 
of a good young man, has begun to taste the subtler 
advances of a decadent playboy—with a woman of his own 
kind in the background, exuding poison, and deftly egging 
him on. Norris can do little to help; even his wife’s 
memory, which ought to inspire her children, has been 
distorted by evil tongues. But in the end, to some extent 
at least, good comes out of evil. ‘‘ The Wayfarers ” (Dent ; 
10s. 6d.) is full of life and character, and of real drama; 
though the good are rather flat and culture-shy, to an 
English taste. 

We are told that “‘ The Roaring 'Nineties '’ (Cape ; 10s. 6d.) 
represents years of work, and indeed that is its main feature. 
Not that Katharine Susannah Prichard is ever dull; but she 
is writing of the West Australian goldfields, not, or only in 
the second place, of men and women moving about on them, 
Her novel is a chapter of history, a slab of good, honest 
work. And it has no romance. The rushes do not carry 
one along; it is a hard life; no one is going to make a for- 
tune, or if they do, we shall hardly notice it. The husband 
of the leading character gives up his prospecting, and 
settles down as an undertaker. But for those who like solid 
fact, it is a book to enjoy. 

Now we have a fine batch of thrillers. A. E. W. Mason 
is in the field again, with little Mr. Ricardo and his French 
lion; and ‘The House in Lordship Lane " (Hodder and 
Stoughton ; 9s. 6d.) weaves a brilliant spell of surprises and 
apparent irrelevancies. A stranger pulled out of the sea, a 
patriarchal old shipowner, a tumbledown house in Cairo all 
have their bearing on the essential night-piece, the removal 
of that sprightly financial Caliban, Daniel Horbury. 

John Dickson Carr again exploits those twin devices, the 
‘impossible " murder, and the explained supernatural. An 
English business man in Chartres dies by violence when all 
alone on a tower; it seems no human being could have 
reached him—but what of the rather silent, passive, red- 
haired girl whom the peasants, for some queer reason, dislike 
so much? Years pass; the same girl joins a household 
in the New Forest, and the horrid mysteries start afresh. 
‘He Who Whispers" (Hamish Hamilton; 8s. 6d.) may 
strain belief at some points, but it never flags in excitement. 

As the title would suggest, “Welcome Home” 
(Macdonald; 8s, 6d.) brings us back to a less eerie type 
of murder. When Michael Amory, said to have been killed 
in Crete, returns after all, it is to find his wife 
remarried to his best friend. Scarcely has the blow fallen 


when a shot disposes of his supplanter—leaving Michael in a still worse predicament. 

The artist’s-model heroine of ‘* Here 's Blood In Your Eye " (Hammond and Hammond ; 
8s. 6d.) tells a very lively tale of her engagement to a prim and worthless young “ socialite "’ 
who does not know that she has a Past. The Past crops up again, attempts to blackmail 
But how the sweet, impulsive 
Liz ever brought herself to turn gold-digger, in such repellent circumstances, Manning tale to relate about them 
is, in fact, full of blossom. 


her, and becomes a corpse ; and that is only the beginning. 


Long has failed to elucidate. 








Joyce Cary is 








“a STUDY OF HEADS”; BY AUGUSTUS JOHN, O.M., R.A. 


“RADHA WITH KRISHNA'S MESSENGER ON A NIGHT OF 


THUNDER,” 
(An Indian painting of the Kangra Valley School. About 1780-90.) 
The two illustrations above are taken from the late Sir William 
Rothenstein’s collection of paintings and drawings, on exhibition at 
the Leicester Galleries, Leicester Square, June 15 to July 11. The 
collection falls into two groups. The first part consists of drawings 
by modern and last century artists, especially works by Augustus 
John and Sir Max Beerbohm. The second part is composed of 
examples of Indian painting, some of the Mughal School, but the 
majority from the various Rajput Schools which developed after 
the decline of the Mughal School at the end of the seventeenth 
century. Sir William Rothenstein was one of the first to find 
Rajput painting and his Collection is representative of the best of 

the School. 


craft. 


K. JOHN. 


keen observation and judicious comment. 

Another book with the tang of the sea is ‘“CommissioneD Barcegs,” by Lieut.- 
Commander Trevor Blore, 
Whether it was Anzio or Normandy, Elba or Arakan, these “ 
formed the spearhead of invasion, and the author has much to say and many a 





THE WAR BOOKS ENJOY A SECOND SPRING. 


FRESH spate of war books comes unexpectedly to hand. One approached them 

somewhat diffidently, 
very first one picked up proved different. 
been written by officers or correspondents. 
(Hodge ; 8s. 6d.), comes from, and has to do with, *‘ other ranks.”’ 
account of what happened when a number of men belonging to the 51st Highland Division 
were captured at St. Valery, marched through France, Belgium and Holland into Germany, 
and thence sent to Poland where, for five years, they remained as prisoners. Says the 
author: “ This is the true and unvarnished story of what happened to British Other 


arguing that it must all have been said before. Yet the 
The majority of the war volumes to date have 
“WE MIssep THE Boat,” by David Halley 


It is a straightforward 


Rank. . Every incident in it is fact, bare and authenti- 
cated.” For that reason alone it is a valuable document. 
And it is a tale which holds, for the writer’s ‘“‘ bare ”’ facts 
put the scenes and the actors vividly before us. Here, for 
example, is the beach at St. Valery on the day of surrender : 
“Dawn was now breaking. The rain was still falling per- 
sistently. I have never seen a drearier sight. Men in every 
stage of depression and exhaustion lay huddled in bedraggled 
groups. Their rifles and bandoliers were discarded beside 
them, useless now. There was an atmosphere of hopelessness 
abroad.”” The men of this book are real men. What they 
did and what their captors did, what the people of Dortmund 
did to British prisoners and how French and Belgians, Poles 
and Dutch reacted to their passing and their presence is 
something that you feel really happened. Therein lies the 
strength of the record. 

The unvarnished truth is likewise the bedrock of ‘‘ DETouR,” 
edited by Lieut. J. E. R. Wood, M.C. (Falcon Press ; 12s. 6d.), 
one of the most unusual war books yet to hand. It was 
written by inmates of the notorious Oflag I1Vc., which was 
the German idea of an escape-proof and punishment camp 
for officers. Prisoners there were treated as criminals, for the 
majority of its inmates were men who had escaped—some 
more than once—and been recaptured. They were ‘inter- 
Service—Army, Navy, Air Force—and international—British, 
Imperial, American, French, Polish, Dutch, Czech, Serbian. 
The book originated in a magnificent war diary sent by the 
International Y.M.C.A. to the Canadians, in which they 
could write something, sketch, paste photos., and so on. The 


Narratives cover well-nigh every conceivable aspect of the 


war. There is humour and pathos, excitement and adventure, 
courage and pride. In the camp was a gifted artist, Lieut. 
John Watton, the Border Regiment, whose work is well known 
to readers of The Illustrated London News, for many of the 
reproductions in the book have already appeared in these 
pages. Among other things the book is a worthy memorial 
of those tragic days when the Allied Red Cross organisation 
stood between slow death from starvation and disease and 
health and sanity. Even the making of the book is a story 
in itself. In Holland the Canadians set up the type; the 
British Army of the Rhine did the printing and binding ; 
acting under their supervision, a German firm in Hamburg 
produced the illustrations by photogravure; gold leaf for 
the jacket was flown from Toronto, none being obtainable 
in Europe. The proceeds go to the Red Cross. 

Edward Ward is well known as a broadcaster. He was 
in Africa for the B.B.C. when captured by the Germans during 
the battle of Sidi Rezegh. From then until 1944 he was 
confined, first in Italian then in German prison camps. His 
account, “Give Me Arr” (John Lane; tos. 6d.), is note- 
worthy in that for a time he was deprived of the officer 
status to which a war correspondent is entitled, with the 
result that for some months he shared captivity with ‘*‘ other 
ranks.”” Ward, apparently, was not always happy with his 
fellows. He goes so far as to say that ‘“‘on the whole, [ 
found my fellow-prisoners infinitely more irritating than 
either the Italians or the Germans.’”’ That was in Oflag XIIs. 
Writing of his stay in the troops’ compound (he was there 
eight months), he says it was by no means the most com- 
fortable period he spent as a prisoner, but in many ways it 
was the happiest. ‘I met kindness and generosity and 
friendliness among the troops to a degree which is rare in 
an officers’ camp” is one statement which cannot fail to 
provoke controversy. 

An American Rangers lieutenant was also captured by 
Germans, but this time in Italy, at Cisterna, in February 
1944. After nine days he learnt that he and his fellows 
were to be entrained for Germany. Not liking the idea, 
he quietly slipped away one morning when the customary 
count of men was being taken by the guards. This, and 
what followed, he relates in ‘“*‘ Escape 1n Itaty,”’ by William 
L. Newnan (University of Michigan Press), a book for which 
there was never an original manuscript, it being recorded, 
without pause or interruption, as told to his parents and a 
few friends a day or two after he returned home. After 
slipping away, Lieut. Newnan succeeded in reaching Rome and 
there had the good fortune to meet Lieut. Simpson, a British 
artillery officer who had been captured at Tobruk, imprisoned 
at Sulmona and eventually “ settled” in Rome. What hap- 
pened when Newnan joined Simpson’s group of officers reads 
like the veriest extravaganza. The Simpson organisation 
could, apparently, do anything. ‘‘ He (Simpson) arrived in 
Rome six or seven months before I got there,” says Newnan, 
‘without friends or connections—his only acquaintance the 
underground who brought him in—and by the time I arrived 
there, Rome was his oyster."”” Eventually Rome was liberated 
and Lieut. Newnan got back home. But his story of what 
went op in the Italian capital just before the Germans 
cleared out is something to wonder at. 

Written at intervals from 1939 to 1945 by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief, Portsmouth, Admiral Sir W. M. James’s 
** PortsMouTH Letters ” (Macmillan ; tos, 6d.) constitutes 
an interesting and useful commentary on the war by one 
who was in a position to know more of what was going on 
than most people. Intended primarily for an old naval 
friend, some of the letters have been “ severely pruned "’— 
to use Sir William's own words. For all that, there is 
It makes delightful reading. 

R.N.V.R. (Hutchinson; 18s.), the story of the landing 

sea commandos " 

and their work. This “second Spring” of war books 
W. R. Catvert. 
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True craftsmanship creates a beauty of its own— 





Fundamental principles of engineering 
perfection are part of the Rolls-Royce 
tradition. They have been faithfully 
; ee Ne ; . : adhered to in every detail of the ‘Silver 
car—and their Quality willensure your satisfaction. Wraith.” In addition, not a little of the 
pleasure of driving this latest Rolls-Royce 
is attributable to the experience gained 


N by Rolls-Royce in these recent years. 
AVON Chassis price £1835 
Ss ROLLS-ROYCE 


i The Avon India Rubber Co. Ltd., Melksham, Wiltshire. Est. 1885. ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED, 14-15 CONDUIT ST., LONDON, W.1. MAYFAIR 6201 


it is the natural outcome of striving for perfection. 


Avon Tyres will enhance the appearance of your 
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CRUELTY to CARS 
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ROLLS-ROYCE 


have selected Champion Plugs ie Ss ae. 


especially owners of small cars — deplores 


as exclusive equipment in te eee erect tovctred wo samgying tte 


engines in hauling the family caravan and, of course 


it takes extra petrol, when coupons are so precious ' %, 


their post-war cars he ~ 
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CHAMPION. 


: ‘Remedy eae a eo, 
PLUGS Li 
ae REYNOLDS 


REYNOLDS ROLLING MILLS LTD., BIRMINGHAM II 
CHAMPION SPARKING PLUG C@LT® FELTHAM, MIDDLESEX 


VERY - strong Aluminium Alloy 

Materials, impose minimum strain on engines. 

Do please note, however. Reynolds are NOT builders 
of Caravans, but only suppliers of these exceptional 


materials to Caravan Manufacturers who can obtain plentiful 





supplies of Reynolds materials if you suggest they do so. 
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Constant in its flawless quality and aesthetic leadership 
for a hundred and fifty years, Minton China inevitably 
found widespread and gratifying welcome. When 
more normal days are re-established, Minton is equally 
there is 





You can be sure of comfort and long wear with 


Saxone Footprint Fitting Shoes—we measure both 
feet to ensure a perfect fit. 


SAXONE 


CIVIL AND SERVICE SHOEMAKERS 


40 Strand, |! Cheapside, 64 Gracechurch Street, London, Croydon and throughout the country 


assured of increasing favour, wherever 


taste to delight, eye to enchant or culture to satisfy. 


MINTON 


The World’s Most Beautiful China 








MINTONS LTD STOKREB-UPON- TRENT ° BST. £793 





Passport to real 
Hoover Service! 
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Cl the wise of 
all the races 

Qlways ask for 
Patons Lacel 


Seton Ss 


>» \s piso tscr: 


has been urged 
to take a holiday this year. 

Many poor people who have borne 
the full brunt of merciless bombing 
throughout the war would love to 
get away for a complete change, but 
there is no hope unless . . . 


With your help, the Church Army 








SHOE & BOOT 
LE bt ie) 








If you want efficient service without inflated 
charges, let no one but an Authorised Hoover 
Representative adjust your Cleaner. Each carries 
his personal Hoover identification card. You 
can trust him. Fill in and post the coupon 
below if you want him to call. 
> As new Hoover Cleaners become available, hey wit be 
allocated to dealers immediately and sold at PRE-WAR 
prices (plus Purchase Tax). 





can give poor overworked women 
and their children a heavenly respite, 
and give great joy to distressed 
gentlewomen. 


Cheques, etc., crossed ‘ Barclays, a/c Church 
Army,’ to the Rev. Prebendary Hubert H. 





“— =e enep mew enrwrorwrewrenw eee Fe 2. = Treacher, General Secretary and Head, 
VER LTD. (C.200) PERIVALE, GREENFORD, MIDDX Church Army, 55, Bryanston Street, 
FROM YOUR > My HOOVER NEEDS SERVICE! London, W.1. 
RETAILER ER RRR ets IES ERR eS: 
ADDRESS... 
PS 
Telephone No CAWLI CARAT CARAT CAWAD 


WM. PATON, LTD. - JOHNSTONE - SCOTLAND 
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“You're a deer to bring me Galey Cranford!” 


Caley’s know what you want in a chocolate assortment—and 
give it to you in Cranford . . . ten luscious centres, trans- 
parent wrappings for perfect freshness, lovely to give away— 
lovelier to eat yourself. First of the wonderful things Caley’s 


are preparing for you, including your favourites, FORTUNE. 





« <——_ 
THE NEW CHOCOLATE ASSORTMENT—TO BUY NOW ~ ; 
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LONDON NEWS 


At the 
Mermaid 





Of all the old London taverns which have disappeared none is so 
well known and honoured as the Mermaid. 

Although no trace of it remains and even its very site is disputed — 
some say it was in Bread Street and some in Friday Street — it will 
always be remembered as the meeting place of those mighty wits 
of the Elizabethan age. 

Raleigh, Ben Jonson, Shakespeare and others were frequenters. 


What healths were drunk ! 
does Beaumont hint at in 


What impromptus lost to the world 


What things have seen 

Done at the Mermaid ; heard words that have been 
So nimble, and so full of subtle flame, 

As if that everyone from whom they came 

Had mean’d to put his whole wit ina jest ! 


* Table Waters 


Schweppes ic sic» 


& Temporarily giving place to the standard wartime product — but Schweppes will return. 
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The concealed 
this new design of table lamp \ 
makes it adjustable in every 
direction by a mere touch. You 

- put it where you need it, and 
it “stays put.” Available now 

for immediate delivery 


WANDALI T'S 


ADJUSTABLE TABLE LAMP 


CORNERCROFT (PLASTICS) LTD. 


subsidiary of Cornercrort Ltd ACE WORKS, COVENTRY 











Exquisite pieces from our collection of Jewellery. . 
” Double clip brooch with setting of 

diamonds. 

Wrist watch in platinum, set with 

brilliant and baguette diamonds, 


Jewellery Department Ground Floor 


R005 








@)WL.10 HARRODS LTD LONDON SWI 
CONDITIONS OF SALE AND SUPPLY This peri dical is sold ject to the following conditions, namely, th at jt shall not, witt mut the writter Y t - ti & ven, ae 
r i. hired out or otherwise disposed of by way of Trade except at the full retail price of 1s é6d., and that it shall not be lent, resol rw dis} j in a 
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HERE’S TO THE RETURN OF 


‘Viyella 


FOR LEAVE-TAKING 


















































When it’s two eggs and bacon in bed, with a 
sixteen - page newspaper. When there are 


cosy * Viyella’ Pyjamas again for sleep- 
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LONDON NEWS 


If you’ll forgive 
me saying so 


says OLD HETHERS 









there’s a right and a wrong way of doing © 
every mortal thing! Now, I know a lot 
of people who still use pearl barley for 
their barley water. Believe me, they’re 
just making work for themselves. If only 
they’d get a tin of Robinson’s 4g 
‘Patent’ Barley they’d make 
better barley water and save (a 
no end of time. It’s as easy to 
make as a pot of tea—with 
Robinson’s. That’s what I’m 
using till I can get Robinson’s 
Barley Water in bottles again. 
And if I may say so, I should 


know. ... 


Barley Water from 


ROBINSON’S 


‘PATENT’ BARLEY 
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comfort. Why, it really will be peace! 5 bay | 
Saas 
inon a” | 
(cL Ss WM. SANDERSON & SON, LTD., LEITH 
Vv.) 
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